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“THE PRESENT CRISIS OF MUSIC IN 
SCHOOLS.” 


THE heading which we have selected for the present 
article is the title of a pamphlet just published by Mr. 
Curwen, as (to quote his own words) “a reply to Mr. 
Hullah’s attack on the movable Do and Tonic Sol-Fa 
methods, in the Education Blue Book, 1872-3.” The 
attack referred to is contained in the Report noticed in our 
number for October last ; and having called the attention 
of our readers to that Report, no apology is necessary for 
now saying something on Mr. Curwen’s reply ; it is indeed 
a simple act of justice. 

In the course of our remarks on Mr. Hullah’s Report, 
we said:— 


‘‘Into Mr. Hullah’s objections to the ‘movable Do’ we have not 
now room to enter, and can only say that they seem to call for an 
answer from the Sol-faists, which will probably be forthcoming ; 
but it is only fair to state that the students who had studied on this 
system appear, from the Report, to have received the most perfect 
justice from the examiner ; and that the fears which were expressed 
lest Mr. Hullah’s known objection to the system should have (of 
course, unintentionally) biassed him seem to have been altogether 
groundless.” 


Our readers will be aware that-we have always held a 
high opinion of the Tonic Sol-Fa as an educational in- 
strument ; and it was, therefore, we confess, with con- 
siderable feelings of disappointment that we found that 
the pupils trained on this system appeared to have failed 
somewhat ignominiously. Such at least was the impres- 
sion we derived from Mr. Hullah’s statements ; and such, 
we think, was also the impression they were intended to 
convey. Mr. Curwen’s reply, however, throws an entirely 
new light on the subject. He says that the Tonic Sol-Fa 
pupils failed in their examination, not from any fault in 
their system, but because the test presented to them was 
so full of errors that it was simply impossible that any- 
body could sing from it. In plain English, he charges 
Mr. Hullah with having, not designedly, but through in- 
sufficient acquaintance with the system, presented Sol- 
Faists with such a grossly-distorted version of the music 
to be sung, that it was impossible to be performed ; and 
then, instead of attributing their failure to the right cause 
—the inaccuracy of the music—with saying “ Finding the 
test to be /00 severe, 1 withdrew it.” 

This is a grave charge to make against a gentleman who 
holds the position of Government Inspector; and it is 
with deep regret that we feel compelled to say that, having 
carefully examined the test (a fac-simile of which is given 
in Mr. Curwen’s pamphlet), it appears to us fully substan- 
tiated. Let it be ‘distinctly understood that we entirely 
acquit Mr. Hullah of any zn¢ention to deal unjustly with the 
Sol-Faists. We fully believe that he desired to act with 
the utmost impartiality. But, as Mr. Curwen points out, 
the practical results have been the same as if unfairness 
had been designed by the examiner. 

In the short part-song of thirty-two bars we find ¢wenty- 
two serious mistakes, most of them of such a nature as to 
render it absolutely impossible for the music to be sung 
correctly. The fact evidently is that the music has been 
translated into the Sol-Fa notation by somebody (pro- 
bably an assistant of Mr. Hullah’s) entirely incompetent for 
the task—indeed, by one who knew little of the notation in 
question. And this is the more inexcusable, as Mr. Curwen 


36 





prints (p. 19 of his pamphlet) an offer he addressed to Sir 
Francis Sandford, to have the test Jroperly translated for 
the Sol-Fa pupils. Mr. Curwen’s character is so far above 
all possible suspicion, that we cannot conceive what objec- 
tion there could be to the acceptance of his offer; its re- 
jection must have been either a piece of “red tape” 
policy, or the result of the same spirit which induced Mr. 
Hullah on a previous occasion to refuse to allow any 
composition of his to appear in the “so-called Sol-Fa 
Notation.” 


But we will let Mr. Curwen speak for himself. He 
says :— 


‘‘Mr. Hullah states that when the errors were discovered, he 
withdrew the collective sight-test, and did not allow it to affect the 
marks of the students, although he employed it at least once as an 
individual sight-test, and had, I believe, to have it again corrected. 
Under these circumstances if this test had been really withdrawn 1 
should have said nothing about it, but unfortunately it reappears in 
the Report, and is used as an argument against the Tonic Sol-Fa~ 
notation. The Blue Book is, at this moment, persuading thousands 
of people that, in collective sight-singing—the very thing in which 
they are supposed to excel—the Tonic Sol-Faists have utterly failed, 
and an easy sight-test had to be withdrawn by Mr. Hullah because 
it was ‘too severe’ for them. It is remarkable that some of the 
errors of octave marks have been corrected in the Blue Book pub- 
lished at the end of July. It is very strange that these errors— more 
numerous than ever appeared in an official paper before—should 
have found their way into print at all, for Mr, Hullah says ‘the 
errors of the press:were discovered the first time an attempt to use 
the copy containing them was made, and, with the kind help of a 
Tonic Sol-Fa instructor, corrected.'" 


And again— 


‘*I would gladly have saved one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors 
from the mortification of publishing in a Report, and embalming in 
a Blue Book, such blunders as these. But having had full oppor- 
tunity to look into the matter for nearly three months after the date 
of my letter, this gentleman confidently puts his blunder into print 
(for private circulation), and five months later allows it to be pub- 
lished in the Blue Book, thinking it quite sufficient to add the fol- 
lowing foot-note— 


‘**T need hardly say that, finding this test to be considered by some—not 
all—of the Tonic Sol-Faists I met as too severe, I withdrew it. My in- 
dividual tests were drawn from authorised Tonic Sel-Fa publications.” 


Here the inspector seems to throw the blame of what we know to 
be his own wrong translations, and very negligent proof-reading, on 
the Tonic Sol-Fa students. And yet what an air of fairness is 
thrown over this sentence! Indeed, this style of writing produces 
an impression on the casual reader very different from that which 
the real action produced on the unfortunate students. . . . . 

‘«The reasons of the withdrawal are conflicting. In the Blue 
Book the test was stated to have been withdrawn because of its 
severity ; in the reply to our memorial it appears to have been with- 
drawn because of its errors. If the second reason were the true 
one, there is a great practical unfairness in giving only the first reason 
in the Blue Book. I say practical, not intentional, because Mr. 
Hullah is evidently unconscious of the errors. The consequences, 
however, are quite as damaging to our movement as though they 
were intentional. . . . . 

‘*If the test had only been ‘too severe,’ that was no ay for 
withdrawing it. It would have been a wrong to the Tonic Sol- 
Faists to give them easier tests than were given to the others. We 
ask no favours. We desire nothing more than those same terms 
which their Lordships have granted—‘ Their Lordships of the 
Privy Council accept the Tonic Sol-Fa Method and Notation upon 
the same terms as shall from time to time be applicable to the ordi- 
nary method and notation.’ But if on the other hand it was right 
to ‘withdraw’ this test, why was it not really withdrawn? Why was 
it published? Why that remarkable notice of its unsatisfactory 
singing on the second page? Why this lecture on ‘logical conse- 
quences ' at the seventh page? And why the printing of 250 copies 
for private circulation, guarded by the word ‘confidential’ against 
any reply for at least five months? We can see so much as this, 
that if the test had been withdrawn Jond fide, there would have been 
no harmonised piece with its out-of-the-way transition and obtruded 
bridge-tones to bring into the yoy Mr. Hullah would have 
lost the sepremey of showing Musical Times how he could 

uzzle the Tonic Sol-Faists. Mr. Hullah has, however, been success- 
‘ul in producing the impression on the public mind that the Tonic 
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Sol-Fa method fails to make readers in its own notation. But this 
impression; resting on the unsupported testimony of our chief 
opponent, cannot continue long. It was the woeful specimen of 
our notation, and not the difficulty of the music, which discouraged 
the students.” 

We have quoted at some length, because we think the 
causes of the apparent failure of ‘the Sol-Faists ought to 
be as clearly as possible understood; and Mr. Curwen 
has put them better and more forcibly than we could have 
done. No doubt he writes warmly, but this, under the 
circumstances, is perfectly natural, 

Another complaint which Mr. Curwen brings against 
Mr. Hullah is that though, in his own words, appointed 
“a judge, not of methods, notations, and the like, but of 
the results of them,’ he has used his official position to do 
precisely the thing which he says he was not to do, and 
delivered judgment on the various methods, of. course 
-unfavourably to the one of which he is well known as an 
opponent. One can readily understand that having, as 
he honestly believed, proved the Sol-Faists to have failed 
in their own method, he should feel some satisfaction at 
their discomfiture ; but it is unfortunate that he should 
not have controlled himself in the matter, as he has 
placed himself in the unfortunate position of being open 
to the retort that the failures on which he comments were 
the result, not of the incompetence of the examined, but 
of the inaccuracy of the examiner. . 

Of the remainder of Mr. Curwen’s pamphlet we have 
not space to speak at length. It contains several very 
valuable appendices, throwing much additional light on 
points in question ; and we urge all those who have read 
Mr. Hullah’s Report, also to read this reply, as a simple 
act of justice to the other side. 

The question naturally arises—-What will Mr. Hullah 
reply? We can hardly imagine that he will permit so 
severe an attack to pass unnoticed, and allow judgment to 
go by default ; and if he answers the pamphlet, we shall, 
of course, in justice to him, give the same publicity to his 
answer that we do here to Mr. Curwen’s reply. We 
should scarcely think, too, that the Council of Education 
will permit their Inspector to suffer from so grave an im- 
putation without taking some steps in the matter ; and we 
are curious as to what will follow. 

Let us emphatically say, in conclusion, that we have 
written the above lines from no prejudice against Mr. 
Hullah, of whom personally we would desire to speak 
with all possible respect ; but from a simple wish to do 
justice to a large body of hard-working and conscientious 
teachers, who have, as Mr. Curwen says, “received serious 
discouragement” from the Report. 


THE NEW “COTTA” EDITION OF THE 
PIANOFORTE CLASSICS. 


CONCLUDING ARTICLE. 


IT only remains for us to complete our notice of this most 
interesting and appropriately entitled “instructive” edition, 
by speaking of the four volumes brought out under the 
supervision of Franz Liszt. These comprise two volumes 
of the select works of Weber, and two others containing 
a similar selection from Franz Schubert. Of the former 
master we have the four great sonatas, the Concertstiick, 
the “ Momento Capriccioso,” the Polonaise in E flat, the 
Rondo Brillant inthe same key, the well-known “ Invita- 
tion,” and the Polacca Brillante in E ; while the selection 
from Schubert comprises the great fantasia in C, Op. 15 ; 
the two sonatas, Op. 42 and 53; the “ Fantaisie-Sonata,” 
. Op. 78; the various sets of dances marked as Op. 9, 18, 
33, 50, 67, 91, and 127 ; the two sets of impromptus, Op. 


go and 142; and the “ Momens Musicals,” Op. 94. The 
selections, good though they are, are by no means ex- 
haustive, and we could have wished that they had been 
rendered more complete by the addition in the case of 
Weber of some of the charming sets of variations, espe- 
cially those on “Vien qua Dorina bella,” and on the 
romance in Yoseph, while there are several other of the 
sonatas of Schubert which might with great advantage 
have been included. 

The system of editing followed by Liszt differs in some 
| important respects from that pursued by the other musi- 
| cians of whose labours we have had to speak in preceding 
| articles. And the chief difference is one which renders it 
| very difficult for us to give a clear idea of what Liszt has 
| done, because to do so adequately would involve the. use of 
an amount of music-type which would extend this notice 
far beyond reasonable limits. We shall best explain our- 
selves by quoting from the preface written by Herr Lebert 
for these volumes. He says— 


‘‘In offering herewith to the musical world the most important 
works of the two masters who, next to Beethoven, have the most ex- 
tended the style of pianoforte music, while they enriched it on the 
one side by dramatic pathos and romantic colouring, on the other 
by bold harmony and most expressive melody, we are sustained by 
the joyful knowledge that we can give these works forthe first time 
in a form which alone appears worthy alike of themselves and of the 
purpose of this edition. The selection, fixing of the text, and indi- 
cation of the style of performance was entrusted to that master who, 
as the most genial interpreter of the works in question, has created 
an abiding standard for their comprehension and performance, who 
entered first and deepest into their spirit, and who even to this day 
is, as it were, a ‘supreme court’ for all questions of piano-playing, 
whether technical or intellectual. And with what love and care 
has Franz Liszt undertaken and performed this task! Particularly 
in the four grand sonatas and the incomparable ‘ Concertstiick’ of 
Weber, the clever variations of the text with which Liszt is accus- 
tomed to perform them are of especial value; here, as elsewhere, 
his version is far from in any way prejudicing the original ; on the 
contrary, the same attains by this means its most intense effect, its 
most thorough comprehension ; it is the clearest exposition of the 
same, and thereby, as well as by the masterly certainty and discre- 
tion with which Liszt in this edition, by the side of his paraphrase, 
gives also the original text unaltered in the smailest detail, is the 
position founded upon experience once more justified, that the higher 
he stands himself, the more respect will a ¢ruly great master show 
for the works of another, because he knows them the most tho- 
roughly, and in his own productions finds the standard for their 
proper valuation.” 





Our readers will see from the above remarks that Liszt’s 
additions to the original consist largely of a kind of run- 
ning commentary upon the text. This is always of 
interest, frequently of much value ; but extending as it 
does often over passages of several lines in length, it is 
obviously impossible for us to quote enough of it in these 
pages to give an adequate idea of the whole. We will, 
however, take a few of the shorter examples, and will 
select them from the first sonata in C major, as probably 
the best-known of the series ; after which we will turn to 
some of the other features of the edition. 

The first example we shall quote of Liszt’s variations of 
the text occurs at the fifth bar after the repeat of the first 
movement. He gives the right-hand part with fuller 
harmonies, thus :— 












s 





and so on. A few bars further on we find a somewhat 
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more important alteration, in the addition to the left-hand 
part, as follows, of the passage /ortissimo (Pauer’s 8vo 
edition, p. 6, line 2, bar 1). Liszt’s suggestion is as 
follows :— 




















While we must confess to being purists enough to prefer 
Weber’s music exactly as the composer wrote it, we admit 
at the same time that there is nothing in the above-quoted 
version inconsistent with the spirit of the original. The 
same remark will apply to the next extract we shall give, 
in which also additional brilliancy is given to the original 
by the filling up of the harmonies. The passage is that 
beginning on the sixth line of page 7 in Pauer’s edition :— 












































_——— 

The adagio contains only two or three comparatively 
unimportant variations, giving some of the chords in 
a fuller or more extended form, but which it is un- 
necessary for us to quote; but in the menuetto we 
find a new reading of one passage, the effect of which we 
must confess seems to us to be detestable. We make this 
avowal the more frankly, because in general the reverse is 
the case ; and whether or not we approve of the principle 
on which the editor has worked, we must acknowledge 
that he cannot for the most part be accused of want of 
reverence for his author. It is, fherefore, with no small 
surprise that we find the following version of the scale in 
thirds, two bars before the end of the first part of the 
movement :— 























The corresponding passage just before the trio is 
similarly treated. We do not know what our readers will 
think of it, but to ourselves the progression of octaves be- 
tween the extreme parts is singularly unpleasant. 

The variations in reading in the rondo—the movement 
popularly known as the “ Moto Continuo”—are not very 
numerous, but some few of them are sufficiently interest- 





ing to deserve quotation. The first we shall give is a 
new reading of the series of arpeggios on the chord of 
p mar (Pauer, p. 18, last line), which Liszt gives as- 
ollows :— 





Passing by some less important alterations, consisting 
merely of giving fuller chords to the left hand, we find at 
the melody in F minor (Pauer, p. 20, line 2, bars 4% 6) a 
suggestion to play the crotchets of the right hand in 
octaves, which will be sufficiently intelligible without a 
quotation in type ; but the last part of the movement is 
so full of suggested emendations, that we can only give 
two out of many as examples. These are, first, the 
passage (Pauer, p. 23, line 5, bars 4, sqc.), which Liszt 


gives thus :— 
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and, secondly, the series of arpeggios (Pauer, p. 23, line 1, 
bar 2), of which we have the following version :— 
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We might, had we room, multiply these examples, but 
think we have given sufficient to show the general design 
of the work. The other sonatas are quite as fully anno- 
tated as the first ; but we have chosen this one because 
there are probably at least six pianists who know it for 
every one who is acquainted with the others. 

. Our readers must not, however, be led to suppose that 
the only claim to attention of these volumes consists in 
the variations of reading of which we have spoken. We 
have mentioned this point first, as being the most striking 
novelty, and therefore that which will soonest attract notice ; 
but there are other matters of great interest, which render 
this edition only second in value to Biilow’s volumes of 
Beethoven, about which we spoke in our last two articles. 
Those who object to the new readings can still use this 
edition with advantage, as the original text is in all places 
kept perfectly distinct from what we may call the “com- 
mentary.” It will be readily understood that the fingeri 

from so distinguished a pianist as Liszt should bea 
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of the work, and such is in fact the case. In many passages 
8 double fingering is given, as, for example, to the awkward 
passage occurring near the close of the first movement of 
the sonata in A flat:— 








and the adoption of one or the other system will depend 
upon the hand of the player. Every pianist is aware that 
a fingering which will suit one hand may be found incon- 
venient and in certain cases impossible for another. 

But besides the fingering, we have examples (as in 
Biilow’s editorship) of important simplification of awkward 
passages by a different distribution of them between the 
two hands. Two short quotations, both from the sonata 
in A flat, will be sufficient to illustrate this point. The 
first is in the second part of the first movement, in the 
rushing arpeggios for the right hand, requiring a sudden 
spring of two octaves (Pauer, p. 28, last line, and p. 29, 
first line). Liszt simplifies thus :— 


























and the same with the analogous passages which follow ; 
a similar facilitation of the left-hand passage immediately 
succeeding being effected by the simple expedient of 
taking the D sharp and B (the third and fourth semiquavers 
of the second group) with the vigh¢ hand instead of the 
left. As with the well-known story of the egg of Columbus, 
this seems obvious enough when once pointed out, but it is 
nevertheless an idea which, we venture to think, would not 
have occurred to one player inten. The other example we 
shall give is from the rondo of the same sonata (Pauer, 
p. 44, last line), in which the chords for the left hand are 
physical impossibilities to the majority of players, and the 
following reading is therefore suggested :— 
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We have already dwelt at such length on the volume 
of Weber, that our notice of Schubert must necessarily 
be somewhat brief. And in many respects the editions of 
the two authors, being from the same hand, so far resemble 
one another that what has been said of the one will also 
apply to the other. What difference there is between the 
two will be best explained by another extract from the 
preface by Herr Lebert, from which we have already 
quoted. He says— 


«But with Schubert the editor has earned still more renown than 
with Weber ; how far, Liszt’s own words may show :—‘ Our pianists 
scarcely imagine what a splendid treasure is to be found in the piano 
compositions of Schubert, Most play them through en Jassant, 
notice here and there repetitions, diffuseness, apparent careless- 
ness—and then lay them aside. In any case Schubert himself 
must bear seme of the blame for the very insufficient attention be- 
stowed on his more important piano works, He was too immode- 






rately productive, wrote unceasingly, mingling the trivial and the 
important, the lofty and the mediocre, troubled not himself about 
criticism, and was continually on the wing. As a bird in the air, he 
lived in music, and sang withal angel-strains. O thou restlessly 
flowing, lovely genius! O my beloved hero in the heaven of youth ! 
Euphony, freshness, power, charm, reverie, passion, calm, tears, and 
flames stream from thy heart's depths and heights, and we almost 
forget the greatness of thy mastership in the magic of thy genius ! ' 
With such inspiration for his author, it was indeed a labour of love 
for the editor, by a careful transcription, always in the spirit of the 
original, sometimes facilitating, sometimes enriching, to open the 
way for a complete understanding of his ideas where their garb 
appeared somewhat careless or unsuited to the piano, to help them 
to a suitable expression and impression, and thereby for the first 
time to awaken them to full life. That a much wider field for critical 
activity was here opened than, ¢.g., with Mozart, Beethoven, or 
Weber, is simply explained from the circumstance that Schubert, 
though a player full of intellect and soul, was neither a music peda- 
gogue nor avirtuoso, and seldom took time to polish his works so 
that there should.not remain many passages which seem too thin, 
and others, again, too full, which have to be set in their proper light 
by the helping hand of one who understands and appreciates the 
master most thoroughly.” 


From the above remarks it may be expected that the 
variations of readings in these volumes would be both 
more numerous and more important than with Weber ; 
and such we find to be the case. That many of what the 
Germans call “unklaviermiassige ” passages—passages, 
that is, not well suited to the genius of the instrument— 
are given in a more showy and brilliant form, it is impos- 
sible to deny ; but the amount of transcription that some 
of the works have undergone is so great that in many 
parts, in playing the new version, we really cease to be 
playing Schubert at all. More especially is this the case 
in the first piece in these volumes—the great fantasia, 
Op. 15. Here we frequently find whole pages re-arranged, 
and for the last movement a separate “ Liszt version” is 
given at the end. As an example of the treatment 


adopted, we quote one bar from the first movement. The 
original is— 
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Whether such a total and fundamental change as this is 
not carrying “ transcription ” too far, is a matter on which, 
probably, opinions will differ. Our own, we avow, is that 
such alterations scarcely show due reverence for the 
author. Fortunately, however, the value of this splendid 
edition is by no means impaired by such variations, for 
(as already mentioned) Schubert’s original text is in every 
instance given in its integrity, such passages being printed 
above in different type. As we have ventured to express 
our dissent from Liszt’s reading of the above, which is 
only one instance out of many, it is only just to say that 
in other cases his suggestions seem to us exceedingly 





happy. As an illustration we may note the variations in 
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the adagio of the fantasia above referred to, where the 
following new reading of the left-hand part (Pauer, Vol. 
II., p. 12, line 5)— 
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brings out the melody into much clearer relief, and is 
evidently in conformity with the composer’s intentions. 
Neither should we be purists enough to object to the ver- 
sion given of the passage in the first allegro of the sonata 
in D (Pauer, Vol. I., p. 29, line 7, bar 2), because, though 
the fragment of the first subject added in the left hand is 
not in the original, it is in no way inconsistent with it :— 
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With one more quotation we must close our extracts, 
and that shall be a very characteristic alteration of the 
text in the lovely and melodious impromptu in G, Op. go, 
No. 3. At the return of the first subject (Pauer, Vol. II, 
p. 68, last line, second bar), Liszt proposes a variation of 
reading, as follows :— 
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The same treatment is continued for the next twenty 
bars ; we have merely quoted enough of it to give our 
readers a general idea of it. There are many other pas- 
sages which we might cite, quite as interesting and sug- 
gestive as those which we have given; but enough has 


been said to furnish a correct notion of the scope and. 


purpose of the volumes. They are quite different from 
any others of the series ; and while, as will be inferred 
from our previous remarks, containing many things to 


which we cannot heartily subscribe, they have quite enough 
in them with which we can agree to enable us most heartily 
to recommend them, as a not unworthy section of the 
most interesting publication of classical music which has 
ever come under our notice. The fingering throughout 
is very copious, and, it is almost superfluous to say, most 
admirable ; and the occasional editorial notes as to method 
of performance, though few in comparison to those with 
which Biilow has enriched his volumes, are of great value. 
On these, however, we have not space now to dwell, and 
for them must refer pianists to the volumes themselves. 
We may possibly on some future occasion notice the 
masterly “ Pianoforte School” by Messrs. Lebert and 
Stark, which is a companion to the present edition ; but 
we have not thought it appropriate to include it in the 
present series of articles on an issue alike worthy of the 
distinguished firm whose name it bears, and of the great 
—- whose works have been comprised in the col- 
ection. 


FRIEDRICH WIECK. 


[In our last number we promised our readers a translation of the 
short biography of this musician which recently appeared in the 
Signale, This promise we now fulfil—Ep, M. M, R.] 


FRIEDRICH WIECK, the old master, so meritorious as a 
good teacher of the piano, died at Loschwitz, near 
Dresden, on the 6th of October, without a previous ill- 
ness. Born at Pretzsch on the 18th of August, 1785, he 
was originally intended for the profession of theology, 
attended school at Torgau, and entered in 1803 the 
University of Wittenberg, where he studied theology till 
the year 1809 ; meanwhile diligently studied music (with- 
out a teacher), and practised the harp, piano, violin, horn, 
and double-bass. After his period of probation as a 
preacher, Wieck went to Dresden to Reinhardt, the court 
chaplain, from whom he hoped for an appointment. His 
hope was disappointed, and Wieck soon became a private 
tutor. 

For nine years he acted as private tutor in the families 
of the Ritter, and as he had from his earliest youth 
devoted himself to the practice of music, especially of 
piano-playing, he formed the plan of establishing a musical 
instrument business in Leipzig, with which he connected 
a loan institution for instruments and music. Besides 
this, he gave lessons on the piano, at first on Logier’s 
system, which, however, in the course of years he replaced 
by a method of his own founded on rational intuition, and 
gradually perfected by acute and fine observation. 

The loss of Wieck as a teacher is irreparable. The 
gift of imparting clear and definite instruction was his 
own in the highest degree; and all his pupils, whether 
they were endowed with more or less talent, learned strict 
discipline, earnest art-aims, and the neatest sechnigque. 
The results of his teaching with Clara Schumann, his 
daughter, have not been repeated, as indeed they could 
not be. But Marie Wieck, his second daughter, and a 
number of distinguished artists give evidence of the genius 
of “ old Wieck,” whose sarcasm, quick appreciation, and 
originality made him a popular figure in the musical 
world. In the department of singing, Henrietta Sontag 
considered him “the first of our time.” Quickly and with 
enthusiasm he comprehended new and important phases 
of musical literature, even when not as yet understood 
by the greater number of musicians and connoisseurs. 
He was the first to introduce to the public, through 
his daughter Clara, the compositions of Chopin and 
Schumann. 





When in the year 1828 Robert Schumann came from 
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the Gymnasium at Zwickau to Leipzig, to devote himself 
to jurisprudence, Friedrich Wieck became his musical 
imstructor; and it was here that Schumann became 
acquainted with his future wife, Clara Wieck. The house 
of the now departed one was at that time in Leipzig once 
a week the place of resort for artists, where especial 
homage was rendered to piano-playing. The house, which 
formed the corner of the Grimmaische and Reichs- 
strassen, and which subsequently made way for a new 
street, stood open to all travelling artists. Among its 
regular frequenters were seen the Concertmeister Mathii, 
Musikdirector Pohlenz, Wenzel, the violinists Lange and 
Klengel, and also writers on music, especially Friedrich 
Rochlitz and Fink. Here Wieck remained till 1840, after 
he had undertaken several artistic tours with his daughter 
Clara, and then removed to Dresden, where he continued 
to work on his own “rational” method, as teacher of 
music and singing. The rich treasures of his knowledge 
and ripe experience he reproduced in his book, “ Clavier 
und Gesang,” which appeared in 1853. The earlier 
volumes of the Sigwa/e, too, contain numerous articles 
from Wieck’s pen, mostly under the signature “Das” 
(Der alte Schulmeister). 

For many years past Wieck spent his summer months 
at Loschwitz.. Seldom was seen such a hale old man, 
who, in the interest of Loschwitz, frequently arranged 
concerts, and took an active interest in whatever concerned 
art and its disciples. Cheerful as ever, he celebrated on 
the day before his death the birthday of his wife, to whom 
he was tenderly attached. These were the last hours of 
his rich life, dedicated to his art. 


GLASGOW MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


THE first musical festival in Glasgow was held in January, 
1860, and, if reliance is to be placed on the newspaper 
reports at the time, its success from an artistic point of 
view was complete and undoubted. Mendelssohn’s £/ijah, 
Handel’s Afessiah, and Mr. Horsley’s Gideon were the 
chief works performed, all of them, it seems, to the entire 
satisfaction of audience and critics. Financially, however, 
this first musical venture was a failure ; and thirteen years 
elapsed without any fresh attempt in the same direction 
being made. The second musical festival has recently 


taken place on the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th of November. 


As on the former occasion, the festival was opened with 
the Elijah and closed with the Messzat. In addition, 
there were two miscellaneous concerts, a performance of 
Sir Michael Costa’s £77, and an evening devoted to the 
production of two new works composed for the occasion 
—Mr. Henry Smart’s sacred cantata, Facod, and the 86th 
Psalm, by Mr. Lambeth, the conductor of the Glasgow 
Choral Union.’ The recent festival has been entirely suc- 
cessful from a financial point of view, and there is now 
every prospect that Glasgow, like Birmingham, will have 
its regularly recurring musical meetings. Musically 
speaking, the festival was not without its vicissitudes, and 
the unqualified praise bestowed on the performances of 
1860 makes us hesitate to pronounce any great advance 
in the capacity of the chorus to have been made in the 
interval. ; 

The Glasgow Choral Union numbers some 400 voices, 
and has certainly proved itself to be a thoroughly well- 
trained body of singers, possessed of rich and fresh 
voices, the tone-result being full and massive, yet with 
great capacity for lightness and modulation. The chorus 
is indebted for its excellent training entirely to its leader, 





Mr. Lambeth, and is as plastic and’easily led as a well- 
disciplined musical force should be in the hands of a 
competent conductor. Unfortunately, however, for the 
Glasgow Festival, it has been found not only that a chorus 
unaccustomed to full orchestral accompaniments be- 
comes, on sudden combination with an instrumental body, 
uncertain and wavering in its movements, but that a 
conductor who has proved himself admirable as choir- 
master may, nevertheless, be very inefficient as leader of 
orchestra, or orchestra and chorus together. To a certain 
extent this was inevitable, for Glasgow possesses no 
orchestra of its own, and cannot therefore afford practice 
to any resident musician in this direction, which may to 
some extent account for the apparent want of familiarity 
of the conductor with many of the works he was at the 
festival performances called upon to direct. Beating time 
is not conducting, and a leader groping his way through 
the intricacies of an unfamiliar score can only paralyse 
the energies of his orchestra. The £/ijah on the opening 
night was by no means so satisfactory a performance as 
might have been expected. The chorus and orchestra, 
individually steady enough, did not |work well together ; 
and the consequence was hurry and general want of 
steadiness. The performance of £77 was directed by Sir 
Michael Costa himself, and he showed himself the great 
leader he really is by at once subduing the entire body 
of executants to his will. But the orchestral works per- 
formed at the mixed concerts, conducted by Mr. Lambeth, 
sadly lacked fire and precision. The orchestra, a fairly- 
balanced body of admirable performers, was as a body 
without soul, accurate enough in execution, but dreary 
and unpoetical. The overtures performed were Rossini’s 
Guillaume Tell, Bennett’s Najaden, Wagner’s Fliegende 
Hollinder and Introduction to Lohengrin, Weber’s 
Oberon, Mendelssohn’s Ruy Blas, and Mr. Sullivan’s 
“Ouvertura di Ballo.” Reinecke’s entr’acte to Konig 
Manfred was perhaps the most successful of the orches- 
tral performances. The one symphony given entire was 
Beethoven’s “ Pastorale.” It was played in a matter-of- 
fact way, and was as the play of Ham/e¢ with the part of 
Hamlet omitted, for the storm was not made apparent, 
and the subsequent music of thanksgiving was con- 
sequently @ fropos de rien. Two movements from 
Schumann’s B flat symphony were, however, subjected 
to the most serious transformation. Of the bad taste of 
performing the larghetto and scherzo of this symphony 
detached froni the first and concluding movements, it is 
needless here to speak, The slow-movement was played 
without repose, the scherzo without energy or vigour, and 
those who have heard this symphony elsewhere could 
only regret that it should be presented to a new audience, 
for the first time, thus mutilated and disfigured. iv 

As usual at festival performances, the list of eminent solo 
performers was large, and included Mlle. Titiens, Mme. 
Trebelli-Bettini, Miss Wynne, and Mrs, Patey, Mr. Santley, 
Mr. Vernon Rigby, and numerous other singers of less 
ability, whose presence in the programmes only served to 
insure the very undesirable length of the performances. 
The two new works written for this festival were received 
with great enthusiasm by a large audience. Mr. Lambeth’s 
Psalm shows its author to be not without a certain fer- 
tility of invention, the opening chorus, “ Bow down thine 
ear,” being the most successful number. The work con- 
tains an ambitious soprano solo written for Mlle. Titiens, 
which, however, fails in the effect aimed at, and is pre- 
tentious rather than impressive. Mr. Lambeth has pro- 
duced other works of similar character and scope, and 
we cannot regard this most recent work as ary advance 
on his former productions. Mr. Smart has not been 
fortunate in his librettist. To the desire to secure the 
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indispensable unity of conception and propitious musical 
situation, its author has sacrificed historical accuracy and 
much of the quaint poetry of the Old Testament story. 
Leah does not appear in the cantata, and Rachel is made 
to address a passionate love-song to Jacob before she has 
ascertained who the stranger “who cometh” is. The 
words put into her mouth are, moreover, from the Song of 
Solomon. We have choruses interspersed which are not 
the indispensable outcome of the situation, and to suit the 
exigencies of the librettist we have even passages of 
fervent prayer converted into prophecy. Mr. Smart’s 
music to this strange medley is melodious and flowing, 
and if his ideas are not strikingly original, they are at 
least carefully wrought out. The musical subject is not 
always of sufficient interest in itself to stand the elabora- 
tion to which he subjects it, and more than one of the 
choruses suffer in consequence from a monotonous 
lengthiness. The second part of the cantata, descriptive of 
acne marriage, is the most successful portion of the work. 

achel’s passionate outpouring has given Mr. Smart op- 
portunity for a genuine burst of song. Mr. Smart’s gene- 
rally close adherence to the Mendelssohnian type, both 
of idea and treatment, is at this point less conspicuous. 
The composer has in this one instance asserted his 
individuality, and shows himself an accomplished song 
writer. Mr. Smart’s recitative is feeble and inexpressive, 
and many good points in his subject for musical declama- 
tion have been passed over by the composer. The most 
ambitious instrumental writing is that describing Jacob’s 
vision, and Mr. Smart has here adopted a Wagnerian 
method of treatment, which proves, however, in the rapid 
return to his original model, to have been only a mo- 
mentary weakness. As we have already stated, Mr. 
Smart’s melodious themes won him the hearty applause 
of his audience ; whether his writing possesses sufficient 
freshness or vitality to be a permanent gain to musical 
literature is, however, doubtful. Every year, and more 
especially every musical festival in this country, witnesses 
the production of works of the same amount of ability. 
The number of those that survive the first performances 
is extremely small. 


Foreign Corresponvdenre, 


—— 


MUSIC IN NORTH GERMANY. 
(FROM. OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


LeEIPpzic, November, 1873. 

IN consequence of the death of His Majesty King Johann 
of Saxony, and the general mourning of the country, 
our musical winter enjoyments have been suspended for 
nine days. The universal mourning is in this case by 
no means a mere matter of form. The departed monarch 
enjoyed, far beyond the boundaries of his kingdom, the 
highest esteem. His high virtues, his deep and profound 
knowledge, the inviolably true devotion to his country and 
his subjects, even during the days of the heaviest trials 
of his government, his honest and most conscientious 
practice of all the virtues of a prince, insure to the 
departed King Johann a lasting memorial in the hearts 
of all Saxons. His successor to the throne of Saxony is 
King Albert, the victor of St. Privat. 

We have to-day to mention two more Gewandhaus 
concerts, which took place on the 16th and 23rd of 
October; they were the third and fourth subscription 
concerts. The first of them was opened with the overture 
to Les Deux Fournées, by Cherubini, which was executed 
with great fire and impulse. It was followed by the per- 
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formance of a romance from the opera Russ/an and Lud- 
milla, by Glinka, sung by Mme. Lawrowska, from St. 
Petersburg. The composition is of no importance, and 
can only gain interest if renderéd in such a highly-finished 
manner as was done by Mme. Lawrowska. Far more 
brilliantly could this lady unfold all her wonderful per- 
fections in three songs—“ In questa tomba,” by Beethoven; 
“Waldgespriich,” by Robert Schumann (transposed into 
E flat major); and the song “Es blinkt der Thau,” by 
Anton Rubinstein. All the praise we awarded Mme. 
Lawrowska in our last letter we can to-day, after a second 
hearing of her performances, again confirm. Mme. 
Lawrowska is indeed a most marvellous singer, who 
understands, as but few do, how to touch the heart. The 
lasting storm of applause which followed after the songs 
induced Mme. Lawrowska to give another little, very 
charming song, to Russian words. The composer of it 
we do not know; we presume that it is dne of those popular 
songs which are as numerous as they are original and 
charming, and have their cradle and home on the shores 
of the Don. 

The instrumental performances of this evening were in 
the hands of Friiulein Anna Mehlig, from Stuttgart. Frau- 
lein Mehlig is a far-famed artist on the pianoforte, and 
doubtless possesses great merits. If we consider what this 
lady gave us in the performance of Chopin’s F minor 
concerto, the short A flat major impromptu (Op. 142) 
by Schubert, and the twelfth Rhapsodie Hongroise, by 
Liszt, we cannot refuse to Fraulein Mehlig the testimony 
of a ¢echnigue highly finished ine very direction, and most 
carefully polished. Her singing and ringing touch, her 
never-failing -certainty, her delicacy in the execution of 
all passages, are beyond all praise. And yet—we confess 
it openly—Fraulein Mehlig, with her performances, has 
not only failed to give us satisfaction, but has even made 
a vexatious impression. We have heard Fraulein Mehlig 
already seven and eight years ago, and even at that time 
admired her excellent technical perfections. Fraulein 
Mehlig played at that time simply and plainly, without 
particular expansion of feeling, but also without far-fetched 
and distorted expression. What her performance lacked 
in warmth, we were entitled to believe would be added 
later. A deeper musical understanding comes frequently 
only with riper years, and the innermost metaphysical 
character of music is, in most cases, only disclosed at 
first to the most distinguished genius. In this case we 
met a disappointment all the more disagreeable as we 
were not in the least prepared for it. In the place of the 
formerly somewhat cold external performance, we find 
now a kindof speculation, an intention of playing with 
expression, which appears at times very grotesque and 
unnatural, Thus the performance of the first movement 
of the F minor concerto, by Chopin, appeared in its 
cantabile passages as a continuous rudatissimo, which 
threatened every moment to lose all hold of the rhythm. 
On the other hand, in the passages, the elastic fingers of 
the lady stormed away, unconcerned about the fact that 
even in these quick passages musical ideas are contained. 
Less conspicuous was the misapprehension felt in the two 
other movements of the concerto, but nevertheless we 
had the uncomfortable impression that the magnificent 
technical material which Fraulein Mehlig commands with 
absolute sovereignty, stood in no proportion to her musical 


-| understanding. We were confirmed in this impression by 


the manneristic style in which Fraulein Mehlig played 
Schubert’s impromptu, and also by the selection of Liszt’s 
Rhapsodie, a composition which forms a potpourri of 
unconnected Hungarian themes and uneffective piano 
passages. 

Robert Schumann’s third symphony formed the con- 
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clusion of the evening. To speak about this charming 
creation of the immortal master, we hold to be superfluous, 
as we presume that the work is known everywhere, and 
the most énthusiastic language cannot approximately de- 
scribe the deep meaning, the unbounded wealth of this 
musical epos. The execution of this symphony by the 
Gewandhaus orchestra may be called throughout very 
excellent. 

The fourth subscription concert was opened with the 
charmingly fresh “ Oxford” symphony, by Master Haydn, 
played in a worthy style. This symphony counts amongst 
the very finest creations in the whole symphonic literature, 
and has, although known in Germany for scarcely six 
years, already and deservedly obtained everywhere a last- 
ing place in the concert repertoires. The second number 
of the evening was the equally beautiful and difficult 
concert air in F, by Mozart, “Ach wenn ihr, 0, gitige 
Sterne,” which was composed on the 4th of March, 1788, 
for Mozart’s sister-in-law, Frau Lange, whose maiden 
name was Weber. Frau Peschka-Leutner showed herself 
in the rendering of this aria as an excellent vocal artist, 
and fine-feeling interpreter of the music. Herr Concert- 
meister Wirth, from Rotterdam, performed next 
Beethoven’s violin concerto, in such a worthy, really 
artistic style, that we are delighted to have made the 
acquaintance of this eminent violinist. To judge from 
his musical doings, Herr Wirth must be a pupil of 
Joachim, because his sublime example shines through in 
the noble, chaste, and pure style of execution, in the 
manly, powerful tone and certain ¢echnigue. The good 
impression which Herr Wirth created through Beethoven’s 
concerto was confirmed by a second solo performance— 
sonata by Rust, with pianoforte acoompaniment by David. 
It is now a well-known secret that all the violinists at the 

resent time appearing in the Gewandhaus, are candidates 
For the place ep Concertmeister at the Gewandhaus, and 
teacher at the Conservatoire, become vacant by the death 
of David. We are not in a position to say how many 
similar performances of visitors we may still hear, and 
who may still appear as competitors for this prize in the 
arena, But, as we shall not be able to get the greatest 
master, Joachim, we should gain in his excellent pupil, 
Emanuel Wirth, if not an equal, at all events a highly 
solid strength, in case Herr Wirth should be appointed 
as successor to David. By the way, we will mention that 
the sonata by Rust is an earnest, very beautiful piece, 
which we can recommend to all violin players. 

Frau Peschka-Leutner delighted us besides with the 
performance of three touching, beautiful songs—“ Der 
arme Peter,” by Schumann, followed by “ Der Nussbaum,” 
and after stormy applause by “ Die Widmung,” by the 
same master. Frau Peschka has again charmed us, and 
at the side of such artistic og the critic has only one duty 
—to express heartfelt thanks. 

The entr’acte to the third act of Medea, by Cherubini, 
with its powerful storm of passion that seems to touch 
the innermost heart, was performed as the opening of the 
second part of the concert, Mendelssohn’s overture to 
Ruy Bilas at the conclusion, We cannot understand 
why this beautiful work of Mendelssohn, with its noble, 
grand—we might almost say Cherubini-like—style, is not 
so frequently brought to hearing as the four concert over- 
tures by the same master. The overture to Ruy Blas 
does not stand below either of the works named as regards 
depth and importance of its contents, and has always had 
our warmest sympathies. The overture was executed on 
this evening with brilliant impulse and fire. 

Soon after the conclusion of the general mourning of 
the country, we may expect the performance of Liszt’s 
Heilige Elisabeth, and the Reguiem by Brahms, whose 





B flat major sextett for stringed instruments will also be 
performed at the first chamber-music soirée of the 
Gewandhaus, In our next letter we will report on these 
performances. As substitute for our first violoncellist, 
Herr Hegar, who has been taken seriously ill, the famous 
violoncellist Bernhard Cossmann, from Baden-Baden, has 
temporarily been engaged for the chamber-music solo 
performance, and the desk of first violoncello player at 
the Gewandhaus concerts. We have known this excellent 
master for a long time, and are delighted to renew his 
acquaintance. About his public appearance we will report 
in due time; up till now, prevented by the mourning of 
the country, he has not played in public, but in private 
circles he has repeatedly given proofs of his excellent 
performances. 





To the Editor of the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD. 
LEIPZIG, October, 1873. 

SIR,—Whilst you bring, in your: valuable paper, excel- 
lent reports of the public musical life of our town, it may 
be of interest to your readers to get a view of the private 
musical efforts in Leipzig, from which your young artists, 
performers and composers, will be able to judge that it 
might not be difficult to them to introduce their perfor- 
mances to a large public. I therefore intend to-day to 
tell you about the artistic social circle of Professor Dr. 
Hermann Zopff. It was created by him through the desire 
to offer to foreign and home artists (composers and per- 
formers) the means of introduction to a select circle of 
the musical public. With this intention, during the winter 
season, on the first Sunday of every month, between four 
and eight o’clock in the afternoon, about two hundred 
ladies and gentlemen, the cream of our musical public, 
meet at his house. You find all the best artists, the 
directors of the Gewandhaus and Euterpe concerts, the 
soloists of our Opera, as well as the principal music pub- 
lishers. With a free social intercourse alternates the per- 
formance of novelties (unknown, new, and also old 
compositions). Many an engagement for concerts has 
resulted from a performance in this circle, and many 
a manuscript of talented composers has here found a 
publisher. To give you an idea of the importance of this 
circle, I will mention a few of the artists who were heard 
there during the last season, and you will recognise many, 
to the public, well-known names amongst them :—Capell- 
meister Reinecke, Concertmeister David and Réntgen, 
Erika Lie, the famous pianist Alexandra} von Sograff, 
— Dr. Peschka-Leutner, Nachbaur from Munich, and 
others. 

Amongst many interesting works were performed 
Richard Wagner’s Walkiire, second part of the first and 
the last act; Schumann’s “Spanisches Liederspiel ;” 
Brahms’s “‘ Liebeslieder ;” Zopff’s scenes from Ze//, and 
quartett from Alexandra; Liszt’s 137th Psalm; and 
Bolck’s choruses for female voices; Rheinberger’s 
choruses for mixed voices; Jadassohn’s canons; Léwe’s 
ballads; Max Bruch’s violin concerto; Svendsen’s 
string quintett ; Raff’s violin sonatas, &c. 

About Hermann Zopff, Doctor of Philosophy, himself, 
I refer your readers to the Tonkiinstler Lexicons by 
Schubert, Paul, and Bernsdorf;.in these works will be 
found biographies of this gentleman, far-famed as author, 
critic, and composer. 

I should be glad if talented English artists, when visit- 
ing our town, could derive any benefit from these remarks, 
and should feel inclined to produce their performances 
before our public. As a matter of course I shall be happy 
to introduce any one recommended by yourself. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
aes HERMANN BEER, 
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MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


VIENNA, Nov. 12, 1873. 
THE last days of the Exhibition were splendid ; every 
day the different carriages, running to the Prater, were 
filled with people who came to take one more glance at 
the great spectacle erected amidst a vast forest, the most 
favourable scenery in the world. Eighty thousand visitors 
the last day but one, and a hundred and forty thousand 
the last day (November 1 and 2) were the result of the pro- 
longation beyond the fixed time (October 31). For the last 
time the gloomy sounds of the steam fog-horn reminded 
the visitors that “it is closing time ;” the last hour and 
the last minute came on; one door after another was 
shut, and now the whole mass which came to be present 
at the last moments of a great undertaking was assembled 
in front of the south portal, the building being at that 
moment brightened by the rays of the setting sun. The 
chords of the National Hymn, executed by some bands 
posted at the front entrance, gave their farewell ; three 
cheers followed, and—all was over. It was avery solemn 
moment, as every one felt on leaving the place, not without 
looking back once more to the great palace. The same 
day we had the first Philharmonic concert; the pro- 
gramme included Mozart’s symphony in D major, composed 
in Vienna in the year 1782 (K6échel’s Cat., No. 385); a 
new composition by Brahms, variations for orchestra on 
a theme by Haydn ; the overture to A/fonso and Estrella, 
by Schubert; and Beethoven’s symphony No. 7. The 
theme of Haydn is taken from a collection of diverti- 
mentos for brass instruments, existing only in MS.; it 
sounds like a song of pilgrims on their march—an exqui- 
site melody, on which Brahms has given a wonderfully 
suitable commentary. He had evidently composed here 
con amore, a veritable hommage @ Haydn. The manner 
in which he treats rhythm, counterpoint, and a splendid 
orchestration is astonishing. The whole composition is 
full of ingenious devices, being from beginning to end in 
a constant gradation. The work, an interesting task to 
every good orchestra, and executed in a masterly style, 
found a warm reception, and the composer, who himself 
conducted, was twice recalled. I thought of your excellent 
Crystal Palace orchestra and its well-deserving chef, who 
will be delighted to bring out the work of the best pupil 
of Schumann, Two concerts preceded—a concert for a 
benevolent object, arranged by Strauss, and a private con- 
cert, by AntonBruckner, Hoforganist and professor of the 
Conservatoire. The former attained its aim, as the great 
hall was well filled. Frau Rosa Csillag, Marie Geistinger, 
and other singers, also the Wiener Miannergesangverein, 
took part in the programme, which ended with a valse and 
polka by Johann Strauss, performed by the Exhibition 
orchestra. The concert by Bruckner was merely under- 
taken to make the public acquainted with his first sym- 
phony in c minor.. After playing a toccata by Bach, and 
giving an improvisation on the organ, Bruckner took the 
baton to conduct his symphony, which was executed by 
the Philharmonic orchestra, and lasted an hour and a 
quarter. That was a fault, since he could have said as 
much in three-quarters ; another fault was that he walked 
too palpably in the footsteps of Wagner and company. 
The length of the first and last movements was painful. 
Nevertheless, it must be confessed that a certain manful 
energy speaks out in the work when the composer goes 
his own way, as was the case with the second and third 
movements. Herr Bruckner had immense applause, 
certainly too much in comparison to the real value of his 
work ; but there is always a number of soz-disant friends 
who in any case are ready to clap their hands, running 





the risk of leading wrong the best intentions. The day 
after the closing of the Exhibition we had a very singular 
evening concert. The Chinese Commissioners in the 
Exhibition presented a thousand guineas to the director 
of the Opera to arrange a concert, and to invite the Im- 
perial Court, the ministers, the magistrates, &c., to be 
present. The Commissioners made the offer as a token 
of gratitude for their good reception and for all the great 
and beautiful things they had seen in Vienna. The 
beginning of the concert in the brilliantly illuminated 
Musikverein was at ten o’clock. Herbeck, Dessoff, and 
Johann Strauss conducted; the best singers and the 
orchestra of the Opera and the Wiener Mannergesang- 
verein took part in the programme, which contained the 
following numbers :— Part I.—Overture to the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream ; quintett from Cosi fan tutte ; symphony by 
Haydn; two songs by Schubert; overture, Zeonore. Part II. 
—“Triumerei” by Schumann, instrumented by Herbeck ; 
two choruses, for male voices, by Herbeck and Schubert ; 
valse, “ Die Romantiker,” by Lanner; march by Johann 
Strauss (father); valse, “An der blauen Donau,” by 
Strauss (son). Before the beginning and between the two 
parts refreshments were served, and it was nearly one 
o’clock when the Opera orchestra played the last bars of 
the “ Blue Danube,” the whole making, as it is said, a 
somewhat strange impression. The first Gesellschafts 
concert opened with Beethoven’s overture, Op. 115, after 
which was performed Handel’s A/exander’s Feast. It was 
the oratorio with which the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde 
had commenced operations in the year 1813. Itwas now 
for the first time that an organ could be used in the same 
oratorio. As the chorus (Singverein) and orchestra were 
excellent, and the solo singers did their best, it could not 
fail that, under the very conscientious conducting of 
Brahms, the performance was a very good one. I shall 
say some words more about it in my next letter. 

There is little to say about the Opera. The programme 
has its run; but, as the visitors from abroad have now 
vanished, a little variation will do good in regard to the 
attractions. Oberon is promised month by month, but 
the waves and other things want time ; now the opera is 
fixed for the twenty-fifth anniversary of the reign of the 
Emperor, being the 2nd of December. Meanwhile we 
shall hear a new fioritura singer, Mile. Tagliana, from 
Paris. The following operas have been performed since 
the 12th of October :—Dom Sebastian (twice), Lustigen 
Weiber von Windsor (twice), Rienzi, Troubadour (twice), 
Faust, Don Fuan, Lohengrin (twice), Norma, Favoritin, 
Prophet, Fidelio, Tannhdiuser, Afrikanerin, Lucrezia 
Borgia, Mignon, Stumme von Portici, Freischattz, Flie- 
gende Hollander. 


Correspondence, 


—+— 
A POSTHUMOUS WORK BY CARL MARIA VON WEBER, 
To the Editor of THE MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD, 


S1r,—Permit me to draw the attention of your numerous readers 
to a charming work by C. M. von Weber, which has been published 
in 1861, by C. F. Peters, in Leipzig and Berlin, viz., ‘‘ Adagio and 
Rondo for the Harmonichord (or Harmonium), with Orchestral 
Accompaniments ;* posthumous work, No. 15; in score, 40 pages 
8vo.” . 

This opus consists of an adagio molto in F, 2-4 tempo, and an 
allegretto in F, 6-8 tempo. It abounds with the most charming 
melodies, and genuine Weberish effects—for instance, the transition 
to Dp (in the solo), I mean the tremolando for the kettledrums. The 
instrumental accompaniments are for the ‘stringed quartett, 2 


* The accompaniments are arranged for the piano, 
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oboes, 2 flutes, 2 fagotti, 2 horns, with trombones and kettledrums.” 
Weber composed thé work for the inventor of the harmonichord, 
Friedrich Kaufmann, at Dresden, the 31st May, 1811 ; he has duly 
considered the peculiarities of tone and touch, contrasting the 
uality of tone with the other instruments (except the clarinets). 
layers of the harmonium, with its perfect mechanism, will find it 
the only instrument answering the description of the harmoni- 
chord (/es deux se disent), and the effect of Weber’s noble concerto 
on the same leaves nothing to be desired. A work of so great a 
composer being comparatively unknown, I beg to draw the atten- 
tion of all lovers of music to it, and remain, Sir, your obedient 
Servant, CHAS. KROLL LAPORTE. 
Prestwich, 17th November, 1873, 
{We are well copreinted with the work of Weber's to which our corre- 
spondent refers, and can fully indorse all he says of its beauties. In the 
arrangement for harmonium and piano it is most effective-—Ep. M. M. R.] 


LOKAL-VEREIN DEUTSCHER MUSIKER IN LONDON. 


To the Editor of THE MONTHLY MusIcAL RECORD. 
24th Nov., 1873. 


DEAR SiR,—Will you haye the kindness to insert in your next 
number the following notice :— 


To GERMAN MUSICIANS IN ENGLAND. 


The Pension-fund of German Musicians in Germany will com- 
mence on the rst of January, 1874. To assist this object a Society 
has been formed in London, under the name of ‘ Lokal-Verein 
Deutscher Musiker in London,” intending to unite all German 
musicians in England, and to be incorporated with the Pension- 
fund of Germany. 

Information and Rules can be obtained by sending seven stamps 
to the Committee of the ‘‘Lokal-Verein Deutscher Musiker,” 
C. Pape, A. Peschkau, E. Eberwein (members of the Crystal 
Palace Orchestra). 

Letters to be directed to the Secretary, Mr. E. EBERWEIN, 1, 
Cornwall Villa, Hamilton Road, Lower Norwood, London. 








Rebiews. 


—~— 


The Works of Handel, Printed for the German Handel Society. 
13th Year. Leipzig. (London: Augener & Co.) 


As this edition of Handel slowly approaches completion, it be- 
comes, as might be anticipated, more and more interesting to the 
musical student. Forty parts of this great publication have now 
been issued : and, unfortunately, between forty and fifty more are 
still to come ; and it is to be feared that, at the present rate of pro- 
many of the subscribers will never live to see their sets complete! 
e increasing interest of which we have ed now spoken, arises 
from the fact that nearly all Handel's best-known works have now 
been published in this edition, and that those which remain are for 
the most part works which have either never been published at all 
before, or are only to be had in the old editions of Walsh, and are 
entirely new to the very large majority of musicians. 

. _ Four parts are given as the issue for the thirteenth year—‘' Three 
Te Deums,” ‘‘Latin Church Music,” and two operas, A/mira and 
Rodrigo. Of these four books only the first has been previously 
published (in Arnold’s edition) ; the other three are now printed for 
the first time. © 

The ‘Three Ze Deums" are of unequal interest. The first, in 
D major, though containing some fine points, can hardly be ranked 
among its composer's masterpieces; but the second—the great 
‘'Chandos” Ze Deum in B flat—is emphatically one of Handel’s 
finest and grandest works. It is written, like all the music for the 
Duke of Chandos, for a small and incomplete orcliestra, consisting 
merely of first and second violins, one oboe, basses, and organ. In 
one movement a flute is used instead of the oboe—(did the same 
player, we wonder, do double duty ?}—and in the chorus, ‘‘ Day by 
day,” a part for the trumpet. is found—a curious thing, it may be 
remarked in passing, because no trumpet is employed in any of the 
Chandos Anthems. Among the most noteworthy points of this 
splendid work may be specified the jubilant opening chorus, ‘‘ We 
praise thee, O God ;” the massive and grand second movement, ‘‘All 
the earth doth worship thee,” with the superb effects of the choral 
bursts on the word ‘‘ Holy,” interrupting the soprano solo ‘‘con- 
tinually do cry ;” the grand setting of the words ‘‘the Father of an 
infinite majesty,” quite as striking in its way as the well-known 
phrase to the same text in the Dettingen Ze Deum ; and the beauti- 





ful and melodious fugue, ‘‘Thou art the King of glory, O Christ.” 
The latter half of the work is perhaps, on the whole, scarcely equal 
to the first part ; but the song ‘‘When thou tookest upon thee,” 
and the choruses ‘‘Day by day” and ‘‘O Lord, in thee have I 
trusted,” are in the old master’s best manner. 

The third Ze Deum in this volume (in A major) is at once a con- 
densation as regards extent, and an expansion as regards fulness of 
scoring, of the work just noticed ; these two pieces thus furnishing 
an interesting and curious parallel to the two settings of the anthem 
‘* Let God arise,” published in Part 35 of the present edition. This 
shorter werk, though of less artistic value than its predecessor, is 
particularly worthy of note for its instrumentation. We have only 
room to call our readers’ attention to one point—the scoring of the 
song ‘ When thou tookest upon thee.” Fhis piece is constructed 
of the same materials as the corresponding movement of the Chandos 
Te Deum, but instead of being accompanied merely by the strings, 
there are also parts for one flute and one bassoon ; and the curious 
point is that here (and nowhere else in all Handel's works, so far as 
we are aware) the solo wind-instruments are employed to fill up the 
harmony in almost the identical way in which, some sixty years 
later, Mozart employed these same two instruments in writing his 
additional accompaniments to the Messiah. If Mozart's scores of 
the songs “‘ But thou didst not leave” and ‘‘ How beautiful are the 
feet’ are compared with the present air, the similarity of treatment 
will be at once obvious. One more example is here furnished, if 
such were needed, how far Handel was in advance of his day, and, 
as it were, anticipated many of the discoveries of his successors. 

The volume of ‘‘Latin Church Music” is chiefly interesting as 
being among the earliest extant music of the composer. The greater 
part of it was composed between the years 1704 and 1707, when 
Handel was quite a young man; and it is curious to see how 
thoroughly, even at that early period of his life, his style was formed, 
and how, both in airs and choruses, the boy (for he was little more) 
was father to the man. The works comprised in this volume are 
two settings of the Laudute Pueri, a very fine Dixit Dominus, the 
psalm Wisi Dominus, a Salve Regina, a motett, Silete, Venti, and 
six settings of the words ‘‘ Allelujah, Amen.” In accordance with 
the composer’s custom, he used many of the principal themes in his 
later works, and a notice of some of these may perhaps be interest- 
ing. In the first setting of the Laudate Pueri we find at the 
soprano solo ‘‘ Qui habitare facit sterilem” the subject which more 
than forty years after furnished the material for the popular song 
‘*O had I Jubal’s lyre,” in Yoshua. The opening chorus of the 
second setting of the Laudate furnished the commencement of the 
Utrecht Fubélate, and the second chorus of the same, ‘'A solis 
ortu,” was subsequently used for ‘‘ May all the host of heaven,” in 
Joshua, We have already said that even at this time Handel’s 
Style was completely formed ; a masterly proof of this occurs in: the 
short chorus of this same psalm, ‘‘ Quis sicut Dominus ”"—a move- 
ment not unworthy of /srae/ in Egypt itself. The‘ Gloria Patri” 
which concludes this fine work was used afterwards on two occasions. 
The first movement furnished the idea of the grand chorus ‘‘ Glory 
to God,” in Yoskua, while a considerable portion of the second 
movement was introduced into the Coronation Anthem, ‘‘ Zadok the 
Priest.” The great psalm Dixit Dominus, which comes next in 
the volume, is not only the most amply developed, but the finest of 
the series. That Handel was himself aware of this is evident from 
the large use he subsequently made of it. Besides other less im- 
portant instances, we find here nearly the whole material of two of 
the finest choruses in Deborah, ‘‘See, the proud chief” and ‘' Plead 
thy just cause,” as well as the subjects of the chorus ‘‘ He led them 
through the deep,” in /srae/, and the grand passage employed after- 
wards in the Utrecht Ze Deum for the words ‘‘ The heavens and all 
the powers therein.”’ Besides this, there is a remarkably fine and 
dramatic chorus, ‘‘Judicabit in nationibus,”’ not used subsequently, 
so far as we are aware, to any large extent, though it certainly 
furnished suggestions for the anthem ‘‘ Let God arise,” and for the 
chorus ‘‘In glory high,” in ¥ep4tha. The whole work, which occu- 

ies seventy-four pages, is well worthy of the attention of musicians. 
¢ opening of the psalm Misi Dominus, which next follows the 
Dixit Dominus, is interesting, first as being one of the earliest 
examples of a chorus constructed on a “‘ ground-bass”’ to be met 
with in Handel's works, and secondly because the bass here used is 
nearly identical with that of the well-known ‘‘ Envy, eldest-born of 
Hell,” in Saud, while the accompaniments for the violins remind us 
strongly of the commencement of ‘‘ Zadok the Priest.” The work 
appears like a fragment, as it finishes with a song in a different ke 
from that of the opening chorus. The Salve Regina, though 
thoroughly Handelian, presents no points on which it is needful to 
dwell; but the following motett, ‘‘Silete, venti,” is remarkable for 
the richness of its accompaniments, and contains moreover one of 
the most lovely songs—‘‘ Date serta, date flores "—to be met with in 
Handel. The six settings of the ‘‘ Allelujah, Amen” are all for a 
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solo voice with figured bass, and are of no special interest. They 
have been inserted, we presume, merely to render the present 
edition as complete as possible. 

Handel's operas as a whole may almost be regarded as hitherto 
unpublished. The early editions brought out by Walsh and others 
in the composer's lifetime were not only very incorrect, but noto- 
riously incomplete. Only four (Agrippina, Teseo, Giulio Cesare, 
and Sosarme) out of nearly forty are given in Arnold's edition ; and 
only one (A/ciza) has hitherto been published in the present series. 
The editors are now, however, turning their attention to these works, 
and, as the first instalment, the two earliest operas extant, Almira 
and Rodrigo, are included in this year’s publication. We say 
‘‘extant” because Handel wrote in all. four German operas— 
Almira, Nerone, Daphne, and Florinda. -Of these, the last three 
are lost, and A/mira only exists, as Dr. Chrysander informs us, ‘‘in 
a single, very incorrect copy in the Royal Library at Berlin.” It is 
besides imperfect, the whole or part of two or three movements 
being wanting. Though not without good music, it is decidedly 
old-fashioned in style, and the chief interest that will attach to it 
arises from the fact of its being Handel's first opera. Rodrigo, 
Handel's first Italian opera, is likewise imperfect, some leaves of the 
original manuscript being wanting. This work, though by no means 
one of the composer's best, shows on the whole an advance on 
Almira, and the students of the old master will trace with interest 
in the succeeding operas (which are to be published in chronological 
order) the gradual development of his genius. 





ROBERT SCHUMANN’S Piano Works. Edited by E. PAUER. Vol. II. 
Augener & Co. 





In our last number we noticed the appearance of the first volume 
of this beautiful complete edition of Schumann's compositions for 
the piano; and we made some general remarks on the composer's | 
style. It is needless to repeat what we said on that occasion ; and | 
little remains for us but to enumerate.the contents of this second 
volume, and say a few words about them. | 

It is curious that for about ten years Schumann should have con- 
fined himself to writing for the piano; and while his Op. 1 was 
composed in 1830, his first set of songs dates from 1840. We find 
that all his works, up to Op. 23 are for piano solo, and of thesé, this 
second volume gives us those numbered from Op. 13 to Op. 21, in- 
clusive. The first piece is the ‘‘ Etudes en forme de Variations,” in 
C sharp minor, called in the first edition ‘‘Etudes Symphoniques,” 
and probably best known under the latter name. This grand work 
has been so often played in public, especially by Mme. Schumann, 
that any criticism upon it is superfluous. We are glad to find that 
in this, as in other pieces in this volume, the variations of the two 
editions are preserved, as it is always interesting to see a composer, 
so to speak, in his workshop, and many of the changes are of con- 
siderable importance. Still more is this the case in the work which 
follows—the great sonata in F minor, Op. 14, entitled ‘‘Concert 
pour Piano seul"’—a concerto without the orchestra. In this work 
the differences of reading sometimes extend over entire pages. The 
sonata is of great difficulty, and, though full of interesting points, 
more laboured and less genial than many other of the composer's 
works. Next come the charming little ‘‘ Kinderscenen,” Op. 15, and | 
then the eight beautiful fantasias entitled ‘“‘ Kreisleriana,’’ Op. 16. 
Some of these are among the finest things Schumann has written— 
the second and sixth numbers being especially lovely. 

We referred last month to the fantasia in Cc, Op. 17, dedicated to 
Liszt. We are inclined to rank this as one of the greatest, if not 
absolutely the greatest, of its author’s pianoforte works ; and those 
of our readers whose ‘technique will enable them to grapple with its 
great difficulties will, we are sure, be delighted to make its acquaint- 
ance. Of the remainder of the volume it is superfluous to speak in 
detail, because the ‘‘ Arabesque” (Op. 18) and the ‘‘ Blumensttick” 
(Op. 19) are too well known and admired to require comment, and 
of the ‘‘Humoreske’’ (Op. 20) and the ‘‘ Novelletten’’ (Op. 21) we 
have previously spoken in these columns, on the occasion of their 
appearance in a folio edition. 





Portraits of the Great Masters. 


A Series of Eight Oleographs. 
Augener & Co. 


THERE is always an interest attaching to the portraits of distin- 
guished individuals. One feels a natural curiosity as to the bodily 
appearance of those who have in any way made themselves re- 
markable. Hence the popularity of collections of portraits ; hence, 
too, thé policy of the recent advertisement of Madame Tussaud’s 

lleryj'that ‘A portrait-model of the Tichborne claimant has just 
toon added.’’ It is only natural, therefore, that musicians should 





wish to see the features of those great tone-poets whose works have 


afforded them so much delight ; and fortunately good portraits of 
the great masters are by no means rare. In many cases we can 
pronounce them good, without hesitation ; for though comparison 
with the originals is no longer possible, there are certain pictures 
which bear, as it were, their own stamp of authenticity, and from 
what we know of the man we can feel that the likeness must be a 
correct one. Such is especially the case with the best portraits of 
Beethoven. We would almost be fanciful enough to say that the 
first movement of the C minor symphony was written in his face ; 
the broad, intellectual forehead, the beetling eyebrows, the piercing 
eyes, the strongly-narked features, impress us at once with a kindred 
feeling to that produced by his music. So again with sturdy old 
Handel ; spite of the old-fashioned dress and peruke which disguise 
his features almost as much as a modern barrister's wig disguises 
a Q.C., it is impossible to help feeling that the composer of the 
Messiah must have looked very like the best portraits of him—those 
by Houbraken and Hudson. 

The present series of ‘‘ oleographs "~a term applied to a recentl 
discovered variety of oil-engraving—consists of portraits of Handel, 
Haydn, Gluck, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Mendelssohn, and 
Schumann. There are certainly at least two other great masters 
who have an equal claim to be represented, and without whom the 
series can hardly be called complete—we mean Bach and Weber. 
Possibly these may hereafter be added to the set. The whole of 
the portraits are, we think, very good ; some, especially Handel 
and Mendelssohn, strike us as particularly excellent. The features 
in all cases have much character and expression, and are free from 
that blank, semi-idiotic look that is sometimes to be found in 
indifferently executed likenesses. The colouring also is excellent— 
rich without being too gaudy; and the whole ‘‘get-up” of the 
pictures is artistic. Being sold at what, considering the quality, is 
an extremely low price, they deserve, and we think are likely to 
meet with, a wide circulation. 





Adagio and Rondo, for Piano, Violin,- Viola, and Violoncello. 
Composed by FRANZ SCHUBERT. Op. posth. Leipzig: C. 
F. Peters. (London: Augener & Co.) 


WE have often had occasion to notice the publications of cheap 
music by Herr Peters with high commendation ; and that enter- 
prising publisher continues to deserve the thanks of musicians by 
his efforts to popularise the best works of the great masters. 
Nothing better than the ‘‘ Peters Editions” can wished for, 
whether as regards clearness of type, correctness of text, or cheap- 
ness. Among recent issues of this series are the complete collec- 
tions in score of Beethoven’s symphonies, overtures, and quartetts, 
a selection from Mozart’s and Haydn's symphonies and quartetts, 


| the full score of Fidelio, and a very large number of admirable 
| arrangements of classical works both for two and four hands. 


The 
music of these is for the most part so well known that we have 
thought it unnecessary to notice their appearance in detail, espe- 
cially as the works have been announced from time to time in our 
advertising columns; but the work now before us comes under a 
different category, being, so far as the musical public are concerned, 
altogether a new work. A short account of it may, therefore, be 
interesting. 

This is by no means the first new work of Schubert's with which 
Herr Peters has enriched his collection. Besides publishing (for 
the first time in score) the quartetts, quintett, and octett, he has 
brought out the pianoforte score of the Zwillingsbriider and the 
slow movement of the ‘‘ Tragic Symphony.” Of the origin or date 
of the present work we can give our readers no information, as it is 
not so much as mentioned in the catalogue of Schubert’s works 
appended to Kreissle von Hellborn’s life. The fact of its omission 
from this list is, however, no proof that it is not genuine ; as 
Schubert was one of the most voluminous of composers, and his 
manuscripts appear to have been dispersed in all directions. More- 
over, the internal evidence of the work itself is, to any one familiar 
with Schubert's style, almost conclusive as to its authenticity ; we 
find here his favourite modulations, rhythms, and method of com- 
bining the piano with the strings. As far as one can judge without 
further data, we are inclined to fix the period of this composition at 
about 1820; it is certainly not one of its author's latest and ripest 
works, while it is sufficiently marked in its style not to be classed 
with his earliest. In form it is somewhat peculiar. Many of the 
passages for the piano have a concerto-like character ; and in the 
rondo the piano part is marked with ‘‘solo” and ‘‘ tutti” just as 
though it were a concertante instrument. The introductory adagio 
is a very charming movement, full of bold and pleasing modula- 
tions. The treatment of the piano in several passages, where the 
two hands play single notes in octaves, and ¢he harmony is sus- 
tained by the strings, recalls the similar employment of the instru- 
ments in many parts of the great piano quintett in A. The ruado 
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commences with a pleasing melody, not particularly new, except 
that it has a six-bar rhythm. Throughout nearly the whole of this 
movement the strings are used merely as accompanying instruments. 
The pianoforte passages are showy, and lie well for the player, 
which is by no means invariably the case in Schubert’s music ; but 
they are frequently somewhat old-fashioned, There is, however, such 
spirit and animation about the whole movement, and such a con- 
stant flow of melody, that, though we cannot speak of it as a great 
work, it would be sure of ifs effect in performance ; and we recom- 
mend it to our givers of chamber concerts, especially Mr. Henry 
Holmes and Mr. Ridley Prentice, either of whom would find it 
admirably suited for their programmes, 





Cathedral Music. By FRANCIS EDWARD GLADSTONE. Novello, 
Ewer, & Co. 

Original Pieces for the Organ. By FRANCIS EDWARD GLAD- 
STONE. Augener & Co. 


So much of the modern music written for cathedral and church 
use is nothing more than a reproduction of stereotyped forms and 
phrases which ‘have been heard ad nauseam, that it is pleasing to 
meet with compositions which, while strictly preserving the character 
of sacred music, are thoroughly unconventional and out of the 
beaten track. This praise we can honestly award to the present 
collection of cathedral music by Mr. Gladstene. He has frequently 
sent us music for review, but we think he has never sent us anything 
which, on the whole, we have read through with so much pleasure 
as this work. The book comprises, first a setting of the Canticles 
(Te Deum, Benedictus, Cantate, and Deus Misereatur), and after 
these we find five anthems. Many of these pieces have an obligato 
organ part, and their style, while never secular, is decidedly ‘‘ free.” 
Did our space permit, we should be glad to notice them in detail ; 
but we must confine ourselves to commending their excellent work- 
manship, to which in many cases we find added considerable 
originality. The bold anthem for Advent, ‘‘The Lord, even the 
most mighty God,” is in our opinion the best piece in the collection ; 
it is, however, by no means easy. Mr. Gladstone has doubtless 
had far larger experience than ourselves as to the capabilities of 
cathedral choristers ; and, judging from the music he has written 
for them, he seems to entertain a high opinion of their skill. 

The five ‘‘ Original Pieces for the Organ” may be credited with 
the same general merits as the collection just noticed, and will be 
found useful as voluntaries. 





An Alphabet of Musical Notation, By WILLIAM J. WESTBROOK. 
London : W. Czerny. 


Tuis little work contains within the space of twenty-nine pages a 
large quantity of information as ‘to the rudiments of music. The 
explanations are concise and clear; but there are two mistakes, 
which we take to be printer's errors, in the ‘‘ marks of abbreviation,’’ 
on p. 28, in the second and third lines, to which we call Mr. West- 
brook’s attention, that he may have them corrected in future editions. 





SHEET MUSIC. 
VOCAL, 


Drei Liebeslieder, von HENRI HARTOG (Amsterdam: L. Roo- 
thaan), are three very elegant little songs, full of true musical feeling. 
An English version of the words is given in addition to the original 
German. 

A Shadow, Song, and Three Autumn Songs, by W. HOWELL 
ALLCHIN (Novello, Ewer, & Co.), show decided indications of 
talent ; but the composer is sometimes driven by his desire to be 
original into harshness and abruptness of modulation, the effect of 
which is not agreeable. This is, perhaps, most noticeable in the 
‘Lament for the Summer.” There is also considerable vagueness 
in the latter part of ‘‘ A Shadow.” On the other hand, the simplest 
of the songs, ‘‘A Rainy Day,’ is also the most successful. We 
would not discourage Mr. Allchin in composing ; had his songs been 
without merit we should have passed them over in silence ; but we 
would recommend him to practise severe self-criticism. Wagner's 
and Liszt’s tools are dangerous in inexperienced hands. 

The Cloudlet, Song, by W. HARRISON (London : Weekes & Co.), 
can be recommended as very pleasing. 


The Wanderer's Return, Ballad, by Mrs. ALFRED GILBERT 
(Cramer & Co.), is in its way pretty, though slightly commonplace. 


The same ~~ be said of J dream of thee still, Song, by C. H. 
R, MARRIOTT (Cramer & Co.). 


Clear the way! Song, by VIRGINIA GABRIEL (Cramer & Co.), 





is decidedly vigorous and spirited, though, as descriptive of a fire, 
somewhat “‘ sensational.” 

The Love Token, Vocal Duet, by ODOARDO BARki (Cramer & 
Co.), is melodious, and likely to please young ladies ; but it seems 
to have been carelessly written, as it contains on the third page 
‘‘consecutive fifths” between voice part and bass, which are most 
excruciating, and almost set one’s teeth on edge. 

Leila, Serenade, by CHARLES SALAMAN (Lamborn Cock), is a 
very graceful and tender little song, in no way inferior to many other 
elegant pieces from the same pen. 





PIANO MUSIC, 

Rondo Capriccioso, by H. S. OAKELEY, Op. 19 (Lamborn 
Cock), is in all respects far superior to Professor Oakeley's 
sonata reviewed in our last number;; and we are justified in our 
surmise that the latter work was not a fair sample of the composer's 
powers. The themes of the rondo are interesting in themselves, 
and well treated, Dr. Oakeley having allowed himself a certain 
freedom of form of which the title ‘‘Capriccioso” is a full justifi- 
cation. The introduction of the somewhat Schumannish episode 
in 3-4 time is very pleasing, and we can recommend the work to 
the notice of pianists. 

Adeline, Fantaisie brillante, by J. S. STEANE (Cramer & Co.), 
can be commended as possessing ideas of its own, and regularity 
of form and treatment, though the passages of display are not remark- 
able for their novelty. 

C'est l' Espagne, Air from Offenbach’s Les Bavards, transcribed 
by BERTHOLD Tours (Cramer & Co.), is an arrangement of one of 
Offenbach’s piquant and ear-catching tunes in a style which will 
be found useful, either in the drawing-room or as a teaching-piece. 

La Serenata, and La Danza, Two Pieces from Rossini’s 
‘*Soirées Musicales,” transcribed for the piano by E. PAUER 
(Augener & Co.), are also two capital drawing-room pieces. The 
second is especially attractive. 

Treue Liebe, Stille Liebe, by GuSTAV LANGE, and Serenade 
Tyrolienne, by* FRANZ BENDEL (A. Hammond & Co.), may 
be briefly dismissed as three good and moderately easy teaching- 
pieces. 

Lastly, we have a number of new dances by German composers, 
published by Messrs. Hammond & Co., which in the coming 
Christmas season will be found useful by those in search of novel- 
ties. Their names are—the Zisenbahn Galop, by C. ARNDT; the 
Indigo Galop, by JOHANN STRAUuSS; the Fudilee Galop, by J. 
KGHLER ; the Berlin Galop, by GUSTAV MICHAELIS; the Zanz 
Metronome Waltzes, the Hochzettsreigen Waltzes, and the Marietta 
Polka; these last three, all by JosEF GUNG’L, 


Concerts, Xe, 


_—~— 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 


THE revival of Felicien David’s Ode-symphonie Ze Desert? at the 
fifth concert must have proved a disappointment to those who 
anticipated a treat from the sensation it made on its production at 
the Paris Conservatoire in 1844, as well as from the success which 
subsequently attended it in London, when, under the direction of 
Mr. Lumley, it was presented as a spectacular entertainment at 
Her Majesty's Theatre. Le Desert is not a symphony, properly so 
called, but a cantata for tenor solo, chorus of male voices, and 
orchestra, with descriptive verses to be declaimed by a reader. Its 
aim is to depict, in a realistic manner, such features of a journey 
through the desert as would most impress a-European—eg., a 
‘“*Hymn to Allah,” the ‘‘March of a Caravan,” the ‘‘Simoom,” 
a ‘*Song to Night,” a ‘‘ Dance of Almées,” and the ‘‘Cry of the 
Muezzin "’ from the minaret at sunrise. On the whole the work was 
well given, with a chorus of two hundred voices ; the arduous tenor 
part, allowances being made for a false start in the ‘‘Cry of the 
Muezzin,” being sustained with great spirit by Mr. Pearson, in spite 
of evident indisposition, and that of the reader being delivered with 
a remarkably clear enunciation by Mr. Arthur Matthison. But 
musical taste in England has undergone so great a change, and un- 
doubtedly for the better, that it is no surprise that a work which 
thirty years ago was thought so much of, should on its revival fail 
to please, especially when we take into consideration that so many 
of the great works which we now most highly prize are just those 
which audiences of thirty years ago declined to listen to. Never- 
theless, we do uot blame Mr, Manns for bringing it forward, for it 
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is only by experiment and research that the conventional groove is 
to be avoided, and variety and progress attained. A sufficient 
compensation was to be found in the selection from Schubert's 
music to Rosamunde, including the two entr’actes (in B minor and 
B flat), the romance, ‘‘Der Vollmond strahlt” (sung by Mme. 
Lemmens-Sherrington), the Shepherd’s tune, and the ballet air in G. 
Our only regret was that we were not treated to the whole of this 
highly characteristic and exquisitely charming music, the discovery 
of a great portion of which was one of the happiest results of Mr. 
Grove's researches in Vienna, in 1867. Advantage was taken of 
the presence of a large chorus of male voices to bring forward 
Mendelssohn's spirited part-song, ‘‘ The Hunter’s Farewell,” given 
on this occasion with an accompaniment of four horns and a bass 
trombone. This, be it remarked, is an ad /idé/um and not an oddbligato 
accompaniment, the use of which, owing to the unpleasant manner 
in which the trombone refuses to blend with the horns and voices, 
certainly does not add beauty to its effect. The overture was 
Mozart's Zauberfiite. 

The overtures at the sixth concert were Cherubini’s Faniska and 
Beethoven's Leonora, No. 2. The symphony, Haydn's in D (No. 
6 of the Salomon set), familiar though it be elsewhere, was heard 
here for the first time. So finely was it played, Mr. Manns’s ¢empz, 
including even that of the minuet, being highly exemplary and satis- 
factory, and so great was the pleasure it gave, that it may be said 
with certainty that it will not have been heard here for the last time. 
The great attraction, however, of the day was the announcement 
that Dr. Hans von Biilow would make his first appearance for the 
winter season, and would play Liszt’s concerto in E flat. In view of 
securing an extra rehearsal for a work so important, difficult, and 
unfamiliar, it having only been played here on one previous occasion 
{by Mr. E. Desmsouthers it was at the last determined to substitute 

or it Beethoven's concerto in the same key, and to reserve Liszt's 
for the next occasion of Dr. von Biilow’s appearance here on Decem- 
ber 13th. Though to some this may have been a disappointment, 
surely none could have complained of the change, seeing that it 
resulted in an unprecedently grand performance of the grandest of 
Beehoven's concertos, both on the part of the pianist and of the band, 
the members of which seemed as it were to be under the power of 
a magnetic influence emanating from Von Biilow, and cleverly trans- 
mitted to them through their conductor. The vocalists were Miss 
Jessie Jones—to whom, it will be remembered, the first prize was 
awarded among’ the sopranos who competed at the late National 
Music Meeting—and Signor Gustave Garcia. Miss Jessie Jones 

roved her ambition by attempting the aria ‘‘ A qual furor,” from 
Desthoven’s Fidelio, but was more successful in Mozart's aria 
‘Lento il pie.” Signor Garcia came forward with M. Gounod’s 
dolorous but well-scored sacred scena, ‘‘ Abraham's Request” —for a 
piece of ground to bury his wife in—which was conducted in person 
by the composer, to whom a fair share of the honours in the way of 
applause was aceorded. He sang also Wolfram’s delicious air in 
Wagner’s Zannhduser, “‘O Star of Eve,” but which lost much of its 
effect from the absence of the orchestral accompaniment, despite 
the cleverness of Mr. Dannreuther’s reproduction of it on the 
pianoforte. 

The novelty of the seventh concert was an Elegy, for piano and 
orchestra (Op. 34), by Mr. E. Silas, a native of Holland, long resident 
among us, whose talent both as a pianist and a composer—despite 
the production of an oratorio, Foash, at the Norwich Festival of 
1863, and of a symphony which was heard at an orchestral 
trial, and at a concert of the late Musical Society of London, 
as well as at the Crystal Palace about the same date, together 
with other smaller works elsewhere—has scarcely met with that 
recognition it seems to demand. His ‘‘ Elegy,” composed somé 
years ago, though betraying no great ambition or originality, is 
in keeping with its title, and being conceived in a musicianly spirit, 
is so far —— le. The same might be said of the two pianoforte 
solos he played, which, testify to his eclective and imitative powers 
rather than to his originality. These were a romance, ‘‘ Malvina" 
—-Mendelssohnian in character—-and a gavotte, in E minor, sugges- 
tive of Bach and Handel. The symphony was Beethoven's, in A, 
No. 7; the overtures, Mendelssohn’s to Ruy Blas, and Gade's 
Hamlet (Op. 27),a meritorious work, but less marked by indivi- 
duality of character than the same composer’s Ossian. Mme. 
Edna Hall, on her first appearance, made a favourable impression by 
her rendering in Italian of the grand scena from Der Freischiits, 
‘* Softly sighs,” but more especially by her singing In English of an 
exquisitely charming song by R. Franz, ‘‘ Rest thee, my sweet.” 
Mme. Patey, by the effect she imparted to Haydn’s canzonet, 
‘* The Spirit's Song,” and Giordani’s aria, ‘‘ Caro mio ben,” evoked 
an amount of applause by no means calculated to encourage her to 
extend her researches among less familiar works. 


Sir Julius Benedict's long-promised symphony, in G minor, was 


movements of it—the andante and scherzo—it will be remembered, 
were introduced at the Norwich Festival of last year, when high 
opinions were expressed as to their merits. The new movements— 
an introduction, allegro, and finale—are in good keeping with these, 
and fully equal to them in interest and effect. It was the scherzo, 
however, which seemed to please the audience most, and this to such 
an extent that it might fairly have been ted. The applause 
which it evoked was only exceeded by that which followed the 
finale, and which did not cease till Sir Julius had made his way from 
the gallery to the orchestra, where he bowed his acknowledgments 
to his many admirers. The other orchestral works were the scherzo 
from Mendelssohn’s octett, Op. 20, scored for orchestra by the com- 
poser for interpolation with his symphony, No. 1, in C minor, on the 
occasion of its first performance by the Philharmonic Society in 
1820 ; Beethoven’s overture in c (Op. 115), ‘‘ Namensfeier, " and that 
to Schumann's Genoveva. The vocalists were Miss Edith Wynne 
and Mr. Sims Reeves ; the lady making choice of Benedict's ‘‘ Love 
at Sea,”” and Professor Oakeley’s graceful setting of ‘‘ Tears, idle 
Tears,” so successfully introduced at the late Birmingham and Here- 
ford Festivals by Mlle. Titiens ; the gentleman selecting Weber's 
scena, ‘‘ Through the forests” (Der Freischiitz), and Mr, Sullivan's 
popular ballad, ‘‘Once again.” 


WAGNER SOCIETY. 


‘THE programme of the first concert of the second séason, given 
under the able direction of Mr. E. Dannreuther, at St. James’s 
Hall, on the r4th ult., though not confined to works by Wagner, 
as were those of last season, was one of extreme interest. It in- 
cluded Spontini’s overture to Olympia; Raff's pianoforte concerto 
inc minor, Op. 185; a selection from Wagner's Meistersinger ; 
Berlioz’s overture to Shakespeare's King Lear ; Liszt’s fantasia on 
Hungarian national airs, for pianoforte and orchestra ; and Beeth- 
oven’s, symphony in c minor, No. 5. Against such a selection no 
exception could be taken except on the ground that Wagner was 
but too sparingly represented. Admitting this to have been the 
case in the present instance, it should be borne in mind, however, 
that the number of Wagner's works suitable for concert performance 
is very limited, and that there is a vast quantity of purely orchestral 
works by other composers, which have not been touched by other 
concert-giving societies, and which assuredly demand a hearing. 
Nevertheless, the manifestation of a desire to hear more of Wagner's 
music has made itself so apparent, that a larger portion of the suc- 
ceeding programmes will doubtless be devoted to this master's 
music than was at first intended. Bearing in mind Hector Berlioz's 
dictum that C'est le sort de tous les hommes de génie d'étre méconnus 
de leurs contemporains et exploités ensuite par leurs succes- 
seurs, the so-called ‘‘music of the future” may fairly be defined 
as ‘‘music before its time, but which will live hereafter.” As such 
may therefore be included the overture to Spontini’s Olympia, an 
opera which, on its production in Paris in 1817, and again ten years 
later, failed to meet with due recognition, but which in Germany, 
and, at least as regards its overture, both at the Crystal Palace 
and on the present occasion, has met with a warm welcome. No 
less welcome was Berlioz’s fine overture to King Lear, as much for 
its own sake as for the fact that it is the work of a composer who, 
neglected in his own day, as the French representative of musical 
romanticism, as much as any more recent composer claims atten- 
tion in the present. The selection from Wagner's Meistersinger 
comprised the ‘‘ Meeting of the Mastersingers” from Act I., and 
the instrumental introduction to Act III. The first-named excerpt, 
charming as it is, failed in its due effect, at least for those who had 
not previously seen the opera, from the absence of voices and scenic 
accessories. The second, which is not so much open to a like 
objection, and is perhaps unparalleled as a characteristic piece of 
tone-colouring, seemed conducive of the highest pleasure, and was 
loudly re-demanded. The pianoforte concerto by Joachim Raff, 
introduced by Dr. Hans von Biilow, is the work of a composer born 
in 1822 at Lachen, in Switzerland, and the author of no less than 
one hundred and eighty-five works, which have long been favour- 
ably known in Germany, but with which, with the exception of one 
or two chamber works (be it said to our shame), we have not been 
made acquainted in England. This concerto, composed for and 
dedicated to Dr. von Biilow, is amongst its author's latest works, 
and was played for the first time by Dr. von Biilow at Wiesbaden 
in July last, within a fortnight of its completion. Clear in form, if 
somewhat diffuse, tunefully melodious, thoroughly original and 
vigorous in character, abounding in contrapuntal devices of extreme 
cleverness and interest, and brilliantly scored both for the solo instru- 
ment and band, the impression it made on a first hearing was in the 
highest degree favourable. The enthusiasm evoked by Dr. von 
Biilow's playing of it was only exceeded by that which followed his 
execution of Liszt's fantasia on Hungarian airs, which, as an 
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that we can call to mind from any performer on any instrument on 
any previous occasion. A spirited performance of Beethoven's 
symphony brought the evening to an agreeable close. One unusual 
feature of this capital concert, which should not be overlooked, was 
the fact of its being entirely orchestral. No vocalist was engaged. 
The result showed that an orchestral concert may be made suffi- 
ciently attractive to prove remunerative without the aid of human 
song. When we consider that the fee paid to a popular vocalist will 
suffice to procure perhaps a dozen extra ‘‘strings"’ and the extra 
‘‘wind” of the largest Wagnerian orchestra, one wonders that the 
experiment has not been tried before. 





MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


THOUGH there was no unusual attraction put forward, either among 
the works performed or the artists engaged, the first concert of the 
sixteenth season was apparently conducive of the utmost satisfaction 
to a large and attentive audience. The concerted works presented 
were—(for the sixteenth time) Mendelssohn's quartett in E flat, 
Op. 12; (also for the sixteenth time) Schubert's trio in B flat, Op. 99 ; 
and Beethoven's sonata in A minor, Op. 23; the executants 
being Mme. Norman-Néruda, MM. L. Ries, Zerbini, Piatti, and 
Hallé. For his solo Mr. Hallé chose (for the twelfth time) Beet- 
hoven’s sonata in D major, Op. 10, No. 3, which he played in his 
usually perfect manner. The songs, contributed by Miss Alice 
Fairman, were F. Hiller's prayer, ‘‘ Lord, whom my inmost soul 
adoreth,” and the aria ‘‘ Cangio d’aspetto,” from Handel’s Admeto. 

The second concert was one altogether more exciting in cha- 
racter, there being the double attraction of Dr. Hans von Biilow’s 
first appearance at these concerts, as well as the introduction of 
ppvteel: less familiar works, It commenced with Brahms's quartett 
in A, Op. 26, for pianoforte, violin, viola, and violoncello, which 
was so well received on its introduction at these concerts in 1872, 
as well as subsequently at Mr. Hallé’s ‘‘ Recitals,” that it can 
hardly fail to become a standing favourite. It's effect on this present 
occasion, finely played as it was by MM. von Biilow, Straus, 
Zerbini, and Piatti, was no less striking. Accustomed as one has 
been hitherto to Dr. von Biilow as a soloist, one could not but 
remark the admirable manner in which he accommodated his playing 
and assimilated his tone to that of his associates. The execution 
of Chopin's sonata in G minor, Op. 65, for pianoforte and violon- 
cello, by two such consummate artists as Dr. von Biilow and Signor 
Piatti, was a treat to be remembered. That a work which proved 
so pleasing to the audience should have been hitherto overlooked, 
seeing that it must have long been familiar to Signor Piatti, cer- 
tainly seems surprising ; but that it has at length been added to the 
repertoire of these concerts is none the less a matter of satisfaction. 
To many the most interesting item of the programme was probably 
the solo made choice of by Dr, von Biilow. This was Beethoven’s 
sonata in A flat, Op. 110. To those who have studied Von Biilow's 
critical remarks upon this sonata in the ‘‘ Cotta” edition of Beet- 
hoven’'s pianoforte works (lately reviewed in these columns), it must 
have been specially interesting to hear it performed by the author of 
them. These are all so much to the point, and so convincing, that one 
could not but feel that (barring a slight error of memory towards 
the . one heard this sonata with its true reading for the first 
time. lle. Limia was the vocalist, and sang with much neatness 
of expression Lotti’s ‘‘ Pur dicesti’’ and Handel’se‘‘ As when the 
dove,” in which are phrases common to both, which may perhaps 
be fairly accredited to Lotti as the elder composer of the two. The 
concluding quartett was rg ony in Cc, Op. 33, No. 3, given with 
great effect by MM. Straus, Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti. 


A SOCIAL EVENING OF THE LIEDERKRANZ, 


MALE part-singing forms quite a feature in the musical life of 
Germany, where every town and even village owns one or more 
societies, whose object besides part-singing ~is social inter- 
course. Of the importance and influence of these societies in cul- 
tivating taste and appreciation of music there can be no doubt. 
The ‘‘ Liederkranz”’ is one of many similar German societies which 
exist in London ; it has been established many years, and ranks as 
regards its musical and social standing as one of the first, Formerly 
it was conducted by Herr Pauer. 

The ‘‘social’’ evening of the Liederkranz which took place 
on the roth of last month at the Cannon Street Station - Hotel 
was, like all the entertainments of this society, of a private 
character, only friends of members being admitted. Besides 
other glees, the Liederkranz sang two choruses from Max 
Bruch's rare id Sage, ‘* Frithjofs Abschied vom Norland” 
and ‘Frithjof auf der See,” and two humorous choruses by 
Schachner, ‘‘ Hildebrand ” and ‘‘ Tazzelwurm,” all with solo parts, 
which, as well as the choruses, were executed with great precision 





and much impulse, giving ample proof of the proficiency of the able 
conductor of the society, Herr Martin Miiller. The principal solo 
part in Frithjofs Sage was sustained by a member of the society, 
who possesses an excellent, sympathetic voice, and such dramatic 
feeling as is rarely met with in an amateur. The programme further 
included a trio by Niels Gade, Op. 42, in F, for pianoforte, violin, 
and violoncello, performed in a highly creditable manner by Herr 
von Ernsthausen, the worthy president of the society, at the piano, 
Herr Deichmann (violin), and Herr Daubert (violoncello), The 
latter gentleman also contributed a solo, a charming gavotte by 
Rameau, played in such a masterly style as to call for a hearty 
encore ; whilst Herr Deichmann performed a brilliant violin com- 
position of his own. Solo songs given by members of the society 
varied the evening’s entertainment ; amongst them Mr. Gregory 
Smith’s spirited rendering of Rossini’s ‘‘ La Danza,” tarantelle for 
a bass voice, earned much applause. The whole evening was a 
decided success, and does great credit to the society and its 
managing committee, amongst whom Herr Karl Bergmann takes a 
prominent part. 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL CHORAL SOCIETY. 


Tuts society, which, under the skilful direction of Mr. J. Barnby, 
has made striking progress, and now numbers 1,200 performers, 
commenced its third season with every prospect of continued 
success. The inaugurative work made choice of was Handel's 
Theodora, the last but one of his oratorios. 

Produced in London in 1750, and heard in 1755, it does not seem 
to have been heard here again on a large scale till the present 
year. Containing, as it does, the well-known favourite airs, ‘‘ Angels, 
ever bright and fair,” and ‘‘ Lord, to thee each night and day,” 
as well as the choruses, ‘‘He saw the lovely youth’ (given at the 
Handel Festival of 1868), and ‘‘ Venus acs from the skies,” it 
seems surprising that it should have been so long overlooked. The 
libretto has been attributed to Dr. Thomas Morell, who also sup- 
plied Handel with the text of Fadas Maccabeus and Fephtha. The 
argument is as follows :—At a feast proclaimed by Valens, President 
of Antioch, in honour of Diocletian (about the year 303), Theodora, 
a Christian lady, is.required, with her companions in. faith, to join 
in sacrifice to Venus, and on her refusing is cast into prison. 
Didimus, a Roman officer, who has been converted by Theodora to 
the true belief, by connivance of his superior officer and friend, 
Septimius, obtains access to her in her cell, and prevails upon her to 
change dresses with him, and, thus disguised, to escape. Didimus 
is then condemned to death for this act of dereliction, and Theodora 
in turn offers herself as a victim, in hopes of saving him ; but the 
two, who are as steadfast in their creed as faithful to each other, 
refuse to participate in the rites of the heathen goddess, and are 
borne away together to execution. The present revival of Theodora 
seems due to Dr. Ferdinand Hiller, who brought it to a hearing in 
Cologne a year or two back, with additional accompaniments which 
he had written for it. Abjuring almost entirely the use of drums 
and the noisier brass instruments with which Handel's scores have 
so often been defaced, and assigning an important part to the 
organ, which is as often employed to fill up the accompaniment of 
the solos as to reinforce the choruses, Dr. Hiller has fulfilled his 
task with the utmost reverence for Handel, and succeeded in pro- 
ducing an accompaniment, the effect of which is probably much 
nearer in accordance with the practice of Handel’s day than that to 
which his more familiar works, re-touched by this or that conductor, 
have accustomed us. A hearing of the work, which is remarkable 
for the dramatic truthfulness and individuality of the characters 
represented, treated in this manner, and in other respects extremely 
well presented, the principal parts—by Mme. Alvsleben, Miss Julia 
Elton, Miss Dones, Mr. Cummings, and Mr. Thurley Beale—as 
well as those of both band and chorus being adequately filled, was 
an unusual treat for Handel's admirers. The works given during 
the past month have been Bach's Passion (St. Matthew) and 
Handel's /srael in Egypt. We look forward with special interest 
to hearing Bach's Christmas oratorio, which, we believe, has never 
been heard here in public, and which it is purposed to bring forward 
on the rsth inst. 





DR. HANS VON BULOW'S RECITALS, 


Dr. VON BULOW met with so ready an acceptance from the musical 
public on the occasion of his first visit to London during the last 
summer season, and received so many solicitations to repeat it, that 
it is not surprising that he should have embraced the earliest oppor- 
tunity of doing so. Each occasion of his appearance has been in 
the highest degree exciting. Seldom has so numerous and appre- 
ciative an audience been attracted by an afternoon performance to 
St, James's Hall—never by a pianist relying solely upon his own 
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unaided exertions—as that which came together for his first recital 
on the roth ult. Most remarkable was the number of professional 
musicians present, many of whom must have sacrificed engagements 
and deserted their own pupils to take a lesson from Von Biilow ; 
for with truth it may be:said-that even the most advanced may 
still learn something fromjhim. His programme was one not only 
varied in charactet and musically interesting, but well calculated to 
display in their,best light his prodigious executive powers. It com- 
menced with Hummel's Grande Fantasie, Op. 18, a-showy but 
unattractive work, followed by Bach's ‘‘Italian” concerto. Then 
came Sir W. Sterndale Bennett’s new sonata, ‘‘The Maid of Or- 
leans,” a hearing of which went far to confirm the favourable 
opinion expressed in our review columns of August last, as well as 
to show that, ifit were Von Biilow’s wish to do honour to our greatest 
living English composer, he could not have chosen a more pleasing 
work for the purpose. Liszt was well represented by two Etudes de 
Concert—‘*Dans les Bois” and ‘*Ronde des Lutins””—of which 
the last-named was vociferously redemanded, and by his ‘‘ Spanish 
Rhapsody,” in which ‘' Les folies d’ Espagne,” and ‘‘ La Jota Arra- 
gonese ''— dances of the seventeenth and nineteenth centuries --are 
cleverly contrasted and effectively worked together. By no means 
the least welcome of Von Biilow’s essays was his poetical rendering 
of Beethoven’s seldom-played sonata in E major, Op. 1og. The 
whole of this tremendous list of difficult works was given without 
book, with unfailing memory, and with the greatest effect. The 
instrument made use of—a new iron concert grand of remarkable 
power and beauty of tone, manufactured. by Messrs. Broadwood 
and Sons— was just such a one as Miss Braddon has so aptly de- 
scribed in ‘‘Strangers and Pilgrims” as ‘‘a Broadwood, with a sweet 
human tone in its music ; a tone that answered to the touch of the 
player, and was not all things to all men, after the fashion of some 
newer and more brilliant instruments.” 


Musical Potes. 


THE daily orchestral concerts in the Albert Hall, in connection 
with the International Exhibition, came to a close on the 31st Octo- 
ber. They have been under the direction of Mr. J. Barnby, his 
place, when absent, being ably filled by Mr. Deichmann. The list of 
interesting and high-class music brought forward at these daily per- 
formances is astonishingly rich and full. Of foreign composers, 
have been given many of the principal works of Bach, Beethoven, 
Mozart, Haydn, Handel, Mendelssohn, Spohr, Schumann, Schubert, 
Weber, Auber, Rossini, F. Hiller, Rietz, Cherubini, Herold, Flotow, 
Meyerbeer, Gade, Berlioz, A. Thomas, Litolff, Benedict, Boieldieu, 
Liszt, Mehul, Duvivier, Nicolai, Oberthiir, and Brahms. This list 
is in itself sufficiently ample; but Mr. Barnby deserves even greater 
credit for the readiness with which he has brought to a hearing the 
works of English composers. Among these we find the names of 
Sir W. S. Bennett, G. A. Macfarren, W. G. Cusins, Jj. F. Barnett, 
C. E. Stephens, A. Sullivan, Sir G. f- Elvey, F. H. Cowen, R. F. 
Brion, C. A. Barry, H. Gadsby, A. H. Thouless, J. L. Summers, 
and J. Hamilton Clarke. 


Mr. W. REA’s admirable series of orchestral concerts at New- 
castle-on-Tyne, which came to a close at the beginning of last 
month, are hardly inferior in the interest of their programmes to 
those just noticed. An excellent orchestra of nearly fifty members, 
mostly selected from our best London players, was engaged, and 
their performance is spoken of in the highest terms by those musi- 
cians who were present. Besides giving such large works as the 
Messiah, Fudas, the Creation, Elijah, and the May Queen, Mr. 
Rea brought forward eight complete symphonies, seven concertos, and 
no less than twenty-nine different overtures, as well as vocal and 
instrumental selections of all kinds. That Mr. Rea has also done 
his best to produce the works of his fellow-countrymen, will be seen 
from the following list of English compositions given at these con- 
certs:—Bennett’s May Queen, and ‘‘ Caprice’ for piano, Macfarren's 
flute concerto (andante and finale), Prout’s organ concerto (the 
andante and finale repeated at a subsequent concert), and Sullivan's 
overture ‘‘ In Memoriam,” and ‘‘Ouverturadi Ballo.” Besides this, 
a large proportion of the vocal music was of English origin. Mr. 
Rea has now completed the eighth series of these concerts ; and we 
hope they have been as profitable to him as they undoubtedly have 
been creditable. 

_ THE Brixton Choral Society, conducted by Mr. William Lemare, 
performed Sullivan's Light of the World, ‘for the first time in London, 
* on the 24th ult. 


Mr. F. E, GLADSTONE is giving a series of organ recitals at 
Brighton, on the fine instrument in the Dome, Mr. Gladstone is 





well and favourably known as a player, and the local papers speak of 
his performances in the highest terms. 


Tue Edinburgh Choral Union, conducted by Mr. Adam Hamil- 
ton, gave a performance on the 15th ult. of Acis and Galatea, and 
a miscellaneous selection, among the chief items of the latter being 
Beethoven's symphony in A, Marschner's overture to Dér Vampyr, 
and Professor Oakeley's new song, ‘‘ Tears, idle tears.” 


Apropos of the Glasgow Festival, a report of which will be found 
in another column, we may call attention to the book of words of 
the various performances, as remarkable for the excellence of the 
annotations and analyses of the different works performed. 


UNDER the direction of their very able conductor, Mr. James 
Thomson, the Belfast Musical Society opened the season by the 
performance of a well-selected programme of choral and orchestral 
music, including a portion of Haydn’s symphony in D, the an- 
dante from the ‘‘ Italian Symphony,” the first finale from Zuryanthe, 
the Bridal Chorus from Lohengrin, &c. Miss Leonora Braham made 
her dédut on the.occasion with very great success, and much promise 
for the future; and Herr Elsner, of Dublin, performed a violon- 
cello solo, and joined Mr. Thomson in a’most artistic performance of 
Beethoven’s sonata inF. We must not forget to chronicle the suc- 
cess of Bach in the North of Ireland, the perfect exsemd/e produced 
by Miss Braham, Herr Elsner, and Mr.Thomson in ‘‘My heart ever 
faithful ’”’ resulting in a most ‘rapturous encore. The hall was well 
filled. 


It is said that Mr. Carl Rosa intends to produce Lohengrin in 
London with his operatic company next spring. We sincerely 
hope the report will prove correct, as it is impossible that a just 
estimate can be formed of Wagner's music in this country till an 
opportunity is afforded of hearing one of his representative works 
adequately performed. 


THE Grand Opera at Paris, in the Rue Lepelletier, was entirely 
destroyed by fire on the 29th of October last. 


M. BARBIER's play of Yeanne d'Arc, with music by Gounod, has 
been produced at the Gaieté Theatre, at Paris, with great success. 


SCHUMANN'’S only opera, Genoveva, has lately been revived at 
Munich. 

A ‘‘LIszT-JUBILEE,” commemorating the fiftieth anniversary of 
the composer's connection with music, was celebrated at Pesth, on 
the oth and roth ult. 


MAX Brucn’s Odysseus, his most recent choral composition, is 
being performed with much success in the principal towns of 
Germany, 

THE Philosophical Faculty of the Royal University of Tiibingen 
has conferred the degrees of Doctors and Magisters on Professors S. 
Lebert and L. Stark (the editors of the famous ‘‘ Piano School,” and 
many of the classicai works published by Cotta)—that is to say, 
honoris causa. The respective diplomas speak of the two gentlemen 
thus honoured as de arte musica felicius tractanda et melius docenda 
muiltis libris compositis egregie meritum (as of high merit on account 
of numerous works, which are intended to further the cultivation of 
music and its instruction), This distinction is all the more flattering 
to the two artists, as it has only been conferred in very rare cases. 
It also bestows an honour on the Stuttgart Conservatoire, where 
these two gentlemen are engaged. 


A copy of the November number of the Psalmodist, a monthly 
magazine published at Paisley, has been forwarded to our office. 
It is well written, and full of interesting matter relating to church 
music. We areglad to find our friends in the North taking a really 
intelligent interest in this important subject. 

THE French paper, ZL’ Zvénemen#, tells the following anecdote of 
Rossini:—‘* When the maestro lived in the Rue de la Chaussée 
d’Antin, he found one day, in front of his house, a poor old fellow 
who was grinding out ‘Di tanti palpiti’ on a barrel-organ. The 
passers-by stopped. All at once a voice from their midst cried, 
‘ Quicker, quicker |!’ ‘ How so, sir?’ ‘Turn your handle quicker, 
it is allegro.’ ‘ But, sir, I don't know——' ‘Do itso—so!’ And 
Rossini, recognised by no one, steps up to the organ, and grinds 
away at the pace he wished. ‘Thank you, sir, I will remember the 
lesson.’ Next day the organ stops again, and plays ‘ Di tanti pal- 
piti,’ this time in the manner taught the day before. ‘Bravo!’ 
cries a voice from the opposite house. ‘ Bravo, bravo, bravo!’ and a 
louis-d’or falls at the feet of the itinerant artist. It was Rossini 
again. The poor organ-grinder was almost ill with excess of joy.” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. G. H.—1. Biilow’s edition of Cramer's studies may be had 
fram Messrs. Augener and Co. The price is eight shillings. 2. 
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Schumann's symphonies can be had either for two or four hands on 
the piano, also from our publishers. They are foreign editions, and 
not Mr. Pauer’s, . 3. We know of no better edition of Bach’s piano- 
forte works than that published by Peters. 4: There are nine 
“*Soirées de Vienne”—pieces by Liszt, founded on Schubert's 
waltzes. They are published by Messrs. Ashdown and Parry. 


R. A. S.—1. The only other English treatise on instrumentation |. 


besides Berlioz’s, which we know, is in the third volume of Czerny's 
*‘ School of Musical Composition.” 2. We are not aware of any. 
3. Dr. Stainer’s book is, we believe, not yet published. 4. There is 
no such paper, so far as we know. 





All communications respecting Contributions should be addressed 
to the Editor, and must be accompanied by the name and address 
of the writer, as a guarantee of good faith. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return Rejected Communica- 
tions. 

Business letters should be addressed to the Publishers. 
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NEW EDITIONS OF PIANO STUDIES, 
: REVISED BY E. PAUER. — 


LOUIS. KOEHLER’sS . STUDIES. 


. First Studies, forming a basis of execution .. si ns 
. Daily Task for Advanced Pupils, Exercises on Runs through 
all Major and Minor Keys, intended for an equal de- 
velopment of both hands, in place of the usual Scale 
Exercises oe se o6 - ae as oe 
. New School of Velocity for Practice in Brilliant Passage 
Playing .. o> ne oe ee First Part 
. Idem pe ae ee oe oe Second Part 
. Special Studies for Piano Tuition, progressing from Mode- 
rate Execution up to Concert Proficiency First Part 
. Idem aN oo oe ee Second Part 


First Part. Srconp Part. 
Studies, Book V., 7s. 6d. Studies, Book VI., 7s. 6d. 
No. 1, B major. Velocity. No. 7. B major. Octave Study. 
2. Dmajor. Obbligato, Left 8 Cmajor. Broken Octaves. 
and. 9. G_major. ios in 
. F sharp major. Chords. 


Lightness 
and Fluency. 


ro. C major. Wrist Study. 

11, C major. Sixths, Legato. 

12, C major. Extensions in 
Arpeggio. 


3 
rw om Legato Runs in 
5 
6. 





F. KALKBRENNER. 


Twelve Grand Studies 


A. HENSELT, 


Twelve Grand Characteristic Studies. Op. 2. Revised by E, Pauer 
o. 1,in D minor. Orage, tu ne saurais m’abattre Na és 
2, in D flat. Pensez un peua moi, qui pense toujours & vous 
3, in B minor. Exauce mes voeux ar $5 os oe 
4,in B flat. Duo, Reposd’Amour .. 
5,in Csharp minor. Vie orageuse.. sie si 
6, in Fesharp major. Si oiseau j’étais, & toi je volerais 
7, in D major. C’est ta jeunesse qui a des ailes dorées 
8, in E flat minor. Tu m/attires, m’entraines, m’engloutis .. 
9, in F major. Jeunesse d’amour, plaisir céleste * 
to, in E minor. Comme le ruisseau dans la mer se répand .. 
11, in E flat. Dors-tu, ma vie? .. EF Pe ae 
12, in B flat major. Plein de soupirs, de souvenirs, inquiet, 
1 le coeur me bat ap se eos nee oe 
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STANDARD EDITIONS 
VOCAL MUSIC. 


Bound Coloured 





L. VAN BEETHOVEN. 


67 Songs, with English and German Words. 
Edited by E. PAUER 


JOHN HULLAH. 


8 English Songs, by Composers chiefly of the 
: Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. 
Arranged by JoHN HULLAH 5 0 


MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY. 


Vocal Album. 52 Songs, English and German 
Words. Edited by E. PAUER. Original 
Edition eis ove 66 we 

Ditto, ditto. Transposed san, see bee 

16. Two-Part Songs, with English and German 
Words. Edited by E. PAUER 


W. A. MOZART. 


Vocal Album. 30 Songs, with English and 
German Words. Edited by E. PAUER ... 


FRANZ SCHUBERT. 


Songs, with English and German Words. 
Edited by E. PAUER:— 
I. Maid of the Mill(Die Schéne Miillerin) 
II. Winter Journey (Die Winterreise) .., 
III. Dying Strains (Schwanengesang) ... 
_IV. 24 Favourite Songs ... sis ove 
The above 82 —— as an Album, with 
Portrait, &c. ited by E. PAUER 
The same Album, for a Deep Voice ... ial 
Or in Four Books, for a Deep Voice. Eac’ 


Masses in Vocal Score. 
Arranged by EBENEZER PROUT :— 
No.1. nF 
. No, 2. nG ive 
No. 3. In B flat ... 
No, 4. InC ove ras 
No. §. In E flat .., 


ROBERT SCHUMANN. 


Album of So 30 Songs, with English and 
- —— Words Edited “_* PAUER oe § 
ie Wreat en). with 
y English and German Words. “Edited by 
E. PAUER too 
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